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LETTERS OF GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM TO 
JAMES S. ROLLINS 


EDITED BY C. B. ROLLINS 
PART I 
INTRODUCTION 


Sometime ago I turned over to the State Historical 
Society of Missouri a large number of letters, papers and 
manuscripts belonging to the correspondence of my father. 
In this Rollins Manuscript Collection were more than one 
hundred letters from George Caleb Bingham. Mr. Floyd 
C. Shoemaker, secretary of the Historical Society, thought 
these letters of sufficient interest and value to give to the pub- 
lic, and suggested that they be published in the Missouri 
Historical Review. He asked me if I would edit them. On 
account of the long and close friendship of Bingham and my 
father, and my personal acquaintance with the man, I know 
some facts of interest not known to others. So I agreed. 
Installments of these letters will be found in the October and 
succeeding issues of the Review. 


My father and Bingham met for the first time in Colum- 
bia, Missouri, in the spring of 1834. They were immediately 
attracted to each other, and there began an intimate friend- 
ship that lasted through the years until Bingham’s death, 
July 7, 1879. They loved each other with a disinterested and 
lasting affection. No brothers were ever nearer. Theirs 
was an example of the finest friendship. The natures of the 
two men were in complete harmony, and they literally shared 
every thought without reservation. Bingham’s long and 
repeated visits at La Grange, my father’s place, were the 
occasions of mutual outpourings in which their credos were 


(3) 
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compared and invariably found in accord. Nor were their 
discussions always of the higher things. Bingham, with the 
delicate temperament of an artist, was not averse to enliven- 
ing his talk with an occasional Rabelaisian story, and could 
enjoy one with gusto. He had a high sense of humor. 


Bingham was a most versatile and talented man. To 
the gentle, refined attributes of the artist, he joined the 
strong, robust talents of the statesman and soldier. He 
was a charming correspondent and writer; yet he could, where 
a principle was involved, wield a dangerous and vitriolic 
pen. His character was invulnerable; no weak joint could 
be found in the armor of his pure and blameless life. And 
the man who sought a quarrel with Bingham, courted con- 
fusion. I think every public man who ever had a controversy 
with him would have agreed to this; they all emerged from 
the conflict badly maimed. Bingham was a fine conversa- 
tionist. It has always been a marvel to me where he got his 
pure English style and fund of information. The advantages 
of his early life had been meager indeed, but somehow, some- 
where, sometime, he had read widely the best authors. 


Except for a magnificent head, Bingham, in personal 
appearance, was not a striking figure. Small of stature, 
5 feet 8 inches in height, and weighing never more than 150 
pounds, of delicate constitution always, there was yet a 
dynamic quality in the man that distinguished him in any 
crowd. I think this quality sprang from the fact that he 
was the very embodiment of moral and physical courage. 


Bingham was a frequent and familiar visitor at my 
father’s house. Coming with the intention of spending a 
few days, he would often linger for weeks. And while there, 
he would paint portraits of various members of the family, 
and, to amuse us children, would draw many pictures, some 
of which I still have and value highly. 


Among Bingham’s first portraits, was one of my father, 
which I own and which is now hanging in the periodical room 
of the University library. The last stroke of Bingham’s 
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brush was on a portrait of my brother, George Bingham 
Rollins, Bingham’s namesake. Bingham began this portrait 
at my father’s house, where he was visiting, in June, 1879, 
but as it was unfinished when he left for Kansas City July 
5th, he took it with him to complete. On July 7th, Bingham 
died at the Lykins Institute in Kansas City. I last saw this 
portrait in October, 1887, in Mrs. Bingham’s art gallery 
there in the Brunswick Hotel, where she had twenty-five or 
thirty pictures by Bingham hanging on the walls. At this 
time, Mrs. Bingham gave me the portrait, but asked that it 
remain in her gallery for the time being. At her death, the 
portrait was misplaced and lost sight of. It is probably 
somewhere in existence today. 


In 1917, Miss Fern Rusk was preparing a monograph on 
Bingham for her doctors’ thesis and sought my aid. Although 
I knew these letters were in existence, I could not lay my 
hand on them at the time. Several years later I discovered 
them in the basement of my house. Both Bingham and my 
father were voluminous letter writers, and the dates on 
Bingham’s letters indicate that many are missing. Although 
there were letters from Bingham to my father prior to May 6, 
1837, the first letter I have from him bears that date. At 
this time Bingham was in the South where he was recuperating 
his health and painting portraits. He was then twenty-six 
years old, having been born March 20, 1811. 


LETTERS, MAY 6, 1837—JULY 5, 1853 


Natches May 6 1837 
My dear Sir 


I at last take upon myself the task of writing a letter. 
It, however, becomes a pleasant one, when performed in 
addressing an old and valued friend. You recollect we met 
last winter in St. Louis. It was then my intention to have 
returned immediately to Boonville, preparatory for a trip 
to the east, but bad roads and broken stages rendered it im- 
possible, and two or three days after you left, myself and 
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wife! also departed for the South. We overtook your boat 
the Vandalia at Vixburg, and as we landed for a few minutes 
I went on board of her, anticipating the pleasure of seeing you, 
but though ‘‘the nest was there and still warm, the bird had 
flown,”’ you had just walked up into the city, and I was dis- 
appointed. That night at 11 o clock we arived at Natches, 
and after remaining two weeks, I succeeded in getting a room, 
and commenced business. I have been regularly employed 
during the winter, at from 40 to 60 doilars per portrait, and 
flattered myself that I was doing well, notwithstanding the 
exorbitant price of living in this country. 


But circumstances which now exist here, must deprive 
me of the benefit of my earnings for at least 6 or 8 months. 
The Agricultural and Planters Bank of this City, both stopped 
payment on the 2nd inst. and their notes to those who are 
compelled to leave here, are almost valueless. The immediate 
cause of the failure of the Agricultural, was a demand from 
the Treasury of the U. S. for one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars, she being one of the pet banks. As the sum was 
rather larger than could be spared conveniently, it was deemed 
most prudent not to pay it. The Planters Bank immedi- 
ately followed suit. 


These banks constituted the principle currency of the 
Country, and the state of affairs which their failure has pro- 
duced is truly alarming. It is apprehended that almost every 
institution of the kind in the State will immediately suspend 
Specie payments. It is useless to attempt to give an adequate 
idea of the pressure for money which prevails throughout the 


1Ringham’s first wife was Elizabeth Hutchison of Boonville (1819-1848), a 
daughter of Dr. Nathaniel Hutchison. They had several children only two of 
whom, Horace and Clara, lived to be grown. I heard Bingham tell my father 
that Clara had artistic ability of high order but he rather discouraged it believing 
that genius and unhappiness went hand in hand. When Clara was in Europe 
with her father, she made of silk and linen a picture of the head of Washington 
which she presented to the State, and it hung for many years in the Senate 
Chamber. In token of its appreciation, the State presented her with an exqui- 
site sewing cabinet. The picture was destroyed when the capitol burned in 
1911. 


On June 2, 1864, Clara married Thomas Benton King, a son of Austin A. 
King, governor of Missouri, 1848-52. They later moved to Texas where they 
reared a large family. 
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South. The most liberal statement of facts must appear to 
those who are at a distance, as the ebulition of an overheated 
immagination. A week or two since, in another quarter of 
this State, a gentleman having in his possession a few one 
hundred dollar U. S. notes, was induced to put them up to 
the highest bidder, at a few months credit the purchaser giving 
bond and ample Security. They sold for two hundred and 
fifty dollars a piece. 


Almost every countenance is shrouded in gloom in antici- 
pation of the distress which must be produced this summer. 


All this is attributed to the interferance of the govern- 
ment with the established currency of the country, and to the 
Treasury circular. 


I expect to leave this place in a few days for Missouri, 
and will perhaps spend the best part of the summer there. 
I will try and visit Columbia, and if you could procure me 
subscribers for a dozen portraits at $25 I should be glad to 
remain with you six or eight weeks previous to making a 
trip eastward. I cannot foresee where my destiny will 
lead me, it may become my interest to settle in some one of 
the eastern cities. The greater facilities afforded there, for 
improvement in my profession, would be the principle induce- 
ment. There is no honourable sacrifice which I would not 
make to attain emminence in the art to which I have devoted 
myself. I am aware of the dificulties in my way, and am 
cheered by the thought that they are not greater [than] those 
which impeded the course of Harding, and Sully, and many 
others, it is by combatting that we can overcome them, and 
by determined perseverance, I expect to be successful. 


Are you yet in the state of single blessedness? If so, I 
trust for your own credit sake it will not long be the case, 
do get a wife, and get children and get me to paint you a family 
group.? 


*Rollins took Bingham’s advice: got a wife, got children, and got Bingham 
to paint a family group. 
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Please present my respects to Doct. Bennitt*® and lady, 
and to friend Miller.‘ I trust it will not be long before I 
see you all once more, I will be in Boonville in three weeks 
from this date, and you must write to me there. 


Yours G. C. Bingham 
J. S. Rollins Esqr 


*Dr. James H. Bennett, a prominent citizen of Columbia at that time, 
married my father’s eldest sister, Eliza Rollins. They resided on the property 
now owned by Christian College. The residence is used today by the College 
as a department of its music conservatory. 

In the gold rush of 1849, Dr. Bennett, with others from Boone county, 
went to California, and, after many vicissitudes of fortune, he died in Hangtown 
California, October 8, 1850, at the home of his friend, David Guitar, a young 
man from Columbia, one of the ‘‘Forty Niners’’. (See letter from David Guitar 
to my father, October 24, 1850.) 

‘Thomas Miller, first president of Columbia College, the germ of the 
University, a school incorporated by an Act of the Legislature approved Feb- 
ruary 11, 1833. Its location was on the site of the present State Teachers 
Association Building. 

I have the original letter offering Miller the presidency of Columbia 
College. It was written June 27, 1834, by my father, who was secretary of the 
board of trustees, and was signed by James W. Moss, chairman of the board. 
It sets forth the expectation of the establishment of a state university in Co- 
lumbia, and holds out the prospect of the transfer of Miller to the new institu- 
tion if he fills his position as president of Columbia College satisfactorily. I 
quote from the letter: ‘‘We also deem it proper to inform you that the fund 
granted to our state by Congress for the establishment of a State University, 
has not yet been disposed of, and that Columbia is looking forward to the day 
when that institution will be located here. Should our expectations be realized 
upon this subject, and (in case of your acceptance) should you establish and 
sustain the character of an enlightened and efficient preceptor, you would most 
probably in the course of time be passed from one institution to the other."’ 

Miller was born in Washington County, Pennsylvania, in 1811, the same 
year that Bingham was born. He was educated at Washington College (now 
Washington and Lee University), Indiana University, class of 1831, and Transyl- 
vania Law School, class of 1833. In all of these institutions he had for a ciass- 
mate James 8S. Rollins, who, as secretary of the board of trustees of Columbia 
College, recommended Miller for the presidency. 

Miller served two years, when, because of poor health, he resigned and 
formed a law partnership with my father in 1836. In connection with their law 
practice, they published a Whig newspaper, having purchased from Nathaniel 
Patton, The Missouri Intelligencer and Boon's Lick Advertiser, and changed 
its name to The Columbia Patriot. 

Because of Miller's declining health, the law partnership was dissolved in 
August, 1841, and Miller, on the advice of my grandfather, Dr. A. W. Rollins, 
started for Santa Fe for his health. He died on the way and was buried at the 
foot of Round Mound, New Mexico, 200 miles this side of Santa Fe. My 
father, when he learned of Miller’s death, made an effort to have the body 
returned here for burial in his lot, but a torrential rain had obliterated every 
mark of Miller’s grave. 

Bingham painted a miniature of Miller which I own. It is particularly 
interesting and valuable since it is the only known miniature Bingham ever 
painted. There is a portrait of Miller, painted, I think, by Bingham, hanging 
in the Hall of Fame in Washington, Pennsylvania. (See letter of Julius Miller 
of Washington, Pa., a relative of Thomas Miller). 
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Washington City® Dec (21, 1840] 
Dear Sir 


Knowing you to be a friend to the Fine Arts I venture to 


intrude upon your attention a subject which otherwise I 
might hesitate to mention. 


Our splendid State house® I believe is about completed, 
and I have been thinking that it would not detract from its 
fine architectural effect to have some suitable portion of the 
interior embellished with full length portraits of some two 
or three great men whose names are identified with the history 
of our Country. 

The names of Washington, Jefferson, and Lafayette are 
held sacred by all parties, and in ordering their portraits, the 
State would not only evince a laudable regard for the arts, 
but a disposition to perpetuate the remembrance of these 
great benefactors of the human race. 

We have portraits of them here in the Capitol, executed 
by the best masters of the art, from which faithful coppies 
might easily be taken, at an expense merely nominal. And 
I should be glad if you would take so much interest in the 
subject as to propose it to the legislature now in session, which 








5Bingham at this time spent several months in Washington, D. C., where 
he had a studio in a room in the unfinished capitol building. Here he painted 
portraits of some of the public men of the day, among them John Quincy Adams. 
I have heard Bingham tell how Adams happened to give him an order for a 
portrait. 

One day, a gentleman whom he did not know, dropped into his studio, 
and after some casual conversation their talk drifted into a discussion of the 
Bible. Bingham had studied the Bible years before in New Franklin under the 
Rev. Justinian Williams, the minister cabinet-maker to whom as a boy he had 
been apprenticed for a term of years. (There is some difference of opinion as 
to the name of the minister cabinet-maker to whom Bingham was apprenticed, 
some claiming that it was the Rev. Jesse Green. The late Mr. Walter Williams 
told me that it was the Rev. Justinian Williams to whom he, Mr. Williams, was 
related.) Bingham said he soon discovered he knew much more about the 
Bible than his caller, and worsted him on every issue raised. The man was so 
impressed with Bingham’s theological knowledge that he said: ‘‘Young man, 
if you know as much about painting portraits as you do about the Bible, you 
are an artist and I'll give you a sitting.’’ In this way, he came to paint the 
portrait of Adams, a small copy of which, painted on a walnut board, Bingham 
presented to my father in 1840, and it is still in the family. Adams was so 
pleased with this portrait that he tendered Bingham more than the price agreed 
upon. Bingham declined to accept it, saying that he charged what he thought 
his work was worth and would accept no more. 

®°This was the second capitol building at Jefferson City. It burned in 1911. 
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might by resolution authorize the governor to employ an 
artist for such a purpose. 

Of course I should consider it an honor to receive such a 
Commission from my own state,’ but do not desire it, unless 
it can be given upon a fair comparison of my merits as an 
artist with those of other who might be willing to engage 
in such a work. 

The fact that the State of Illinois has just employed one 
of her own artists in a similar work, has led me to make the 
foregoing suggestion, and if you should see proper to act upon 
it in your legislative Capacity, whether successful or not, 
you will add an additional obligation to many already re- 
ceived by 

Your Obt Servant 


J. S. Rollins esqr Geo. C. Bingham 


P. S. please let me hear from you by letter as soon as 
convenient 


G. C. B. 


Washington Feb 21 1841 
Maj. J. S. Rollins 


Dr Sir 


I am afraid you will consider me a miserable lazy cor- 
respondent. It has been eight or ten days since I received 
yours of the 21 Jan. giving me a nauseating report of the do- 
ings of our sage patriotic Jeffersonian Democratic Locofoco 
legislature. 


If the people of Missouri tamely submit to such tyrany 
and suffer themselves, without resistance, to be trodden under 
foot, they deserve no better fate. But I trust, that even in 


7Bingham got into local politics which took up a great deal of his time, 
and, in consequence, his request was lost sight of for a while. It was not until 
the session of 1855-56 that Rollins secured the passage of a bill thru the legis- 
lature giving Bingham a commission to paint portraits of Washington and 
Jeffe,son. These portraits, with those of Jackson, Blair, Bates, Clay, and Lyon, 
painted by Bingham some years later, were destroyed when the capitol building 
burned in 1911. 
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Missouri there is a point beyond which Locofoco impudence 
will not be tolerated. 


I can give you no political news of any importance. 
The names of the will be members of the republican cabinet 
you have doubtless received before this. The selections as 
far as I am able to learn give general satisfaction, and evince 
the sagacity of the president of the people.® 


Though I have a painting room in the Capitol, I know 
less of the proceedings of Congress than if I were in Missouri, 
the fact is I am no politician here, and as the great question 
of the ability of the people to control their rulers is settled 
for the present, I am so well satisfied with the result, that the 
Loco’s have my leave to do their worst during the brief period 
of their power. Some of them affect to console themselves 
in their adversity at what they call prospects of division in 
the whig ranks. Poor fellows! they seem to forget that the 
whigs are freemen, and not like themselves bound to model 
their thoughts to correspond with the wishes of a master. 
We differ, as men ever will differ who enjoy the consciousness 
of freedom, but are a unit in opposition to the men who would 
dare deprive us of the right to do so, and I trust we shall never 
fear to exercise this privilege for which we have been so long 
contending against the dictation and proscription of an un- 
scrupulous party. 


I have not felt sufficient interest in what was passing to 
attend the debates in either house this winter. I went once 
only to hear Mr. Clay and was prompted more by a desire 
to hear the great orator, than by any interest which his subject 
itself afforded. 


8William Henry Harrison, the Whig candidate, had been elected president 
in the fall of 1840. He died one month after his inauguration. His cabinet 
consisted of the following: Secretary of state, Daniel Webster; secretary of the 
treasury, Thomas Ewing; secretary of war, John Bell; secretary of the navy, 
George Badger; postmaster general, John J. Crittenden. (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Vol. XIII, p. 26.) 

Thomas Ewing was the first secretary of the newly established Department 
of the Interior in Taylor’s cabinet, and he was also the father-in-law of General 
William T. Sherman, but of more importance in connection with these letters, 
he was the father of General Thomas Ewing who issued the famous General 
Order No. 11, August 25, 1863. This order was so repugnant to Bingham's 
sense of justice that he made it the subject of one of his pictures and gave it 
that title. 
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I am a painter and desire to be nothing else, and unless 
another corrupt dynasty, like the one that has just been over- 
thrown, shall again arouse the energy of the whole people in 
behalf of a suffering Country I shall be content to pursue the 
quiet tenor of a painters life, contending only for the smiles 
of the graces, while the great world may jog a!ong as it pleases. 
Col. Birch® is in the city at present, and I think it likely he 
will remain, to fill the responsible office of Commissioner 
general of the land office, the present incumbent it is thought 
has abused his trust in such a manner as to cause his removal, 
at any rate the Col. has received assurances that he will not 
be overlooked in the appointments which the new adminis- 
tration must necessarily make. I shall be gratified at his 
getting office as much for his own sake, as for the pleasure 
it will afford Col. Benton and his tools throughout the state, 
who have made it their business to hunt down every man who 
possessed independence enough to act without consulting the 
great ‘‘Solitary and alone.’’!® 


The old general himself was with us last week, and was 
as welcome to the citizens of the district as was Moses to the 
Israelites of old, while groaning beneath the heavy burthens 
of their Egyptian masters. 


I shall attend to your request with regard to the portraits 
as soon as I see a safe opportunity of sending them to you. 
there is no lithograph of J. Q. Adams, the others can be ob- 
tained without difficulty. 


How do the Locos generaly stand their using up in Mis- 
souri? they are as raw all over here as if they had been 
blistered from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot. 


you can’t touch them even in friendship without extorting an 
indication of pain. 


With my best [respects to] Mrs. Rollins I am your [obedient 
and obliged friend 


G. C. Bingham] 


*James H. Birch (1804-1878), lawyer, editor, legislator, judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Missouri, and a member of the Missouri State Convention of 
1861. (United States Biographical Dictionary, Missouri Volume, pp. 411-412.) 

1°Thomas H. Benton. 
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Boonville Sep 23 1844 
Dr Sir 


having been absent from Boonville for the last ten or 
twelve days, I did not receive your letter until last night. 


With reference to the banner™ which you desire for your 
delegation to our convention, I can merely state, that I 
shall be happy to execute it, provided you allow me to paint 
it on linnen, the only material on which I can make an effec- 
tive picture. 


I am now just beginning one for Cooper, and one for 
Howard, each 7 by 8 feet—on one I shall give a full length 
portrait of Clay as the Statesman with his American System 
operating in the distance, on the other I shall represent him 
as the plain farmer of Ashland—each of them will also have 
appropriate designs on the reverse side, and will be so sus- 
pended, as to be eisily borne by four men walking in the 
order of the procession. The cost will be from fifty to sixty 
dollars each. 


They will be substantial oil pictures and may be pre- 
served as relics of the present political campaign. If your 
delegation would be pleased with a similar banner as “old 
Hal”’ is already fully appropriated, I would suggest for the 
design as peculiarly applicable to your county, old Daniel 
Boone himself engaged in one of his death struggles with an 
Indian, painted as large as life, it would make a picture that 
would take with the multitude, and also be in accordance with 
historical truth. It might be emblimatical also of the early 


llIn the fall of 1844 a great Whig convention in the interest of Henry Clay 
was heldin Boonville, Missouri, and the counties were demonstrating enthusiasm 
for their candidates by means of great processions and banners. Bingham was 
asked to paint a banner for Boone county. Four years earlier, in June, 1840, 
there had been another great Whig convention at Rocheport, Missouri, for 
which Bingham had painted Tippecanoe banners for Saline county. At this 
convention, Bingham was one of the principal speakers along with Fletcher 
Webster, son of Daniel, A. W. Doniphan, Abiel Leonard, James 8. Rollins, 
John O'Fallon and others. 


A number of years ago I was in New Franklin, Howard county, and met 
Mr. George C. Edwards, an old citizen. I inquired of him if by any chance he 
knew anything of those banners. He told me he was thoroughly familiar with 
them and that a few years before, they had been destroyed by fire when the 
store of Mr. Alsop in New Franklin, where the banners were hanging, burned. 
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state of the west, while on the other side I might paint a 
landscape with ‘‘peaceful fields and lowing herds” indicative 
of his present advancement in civilization. 

It should be full as large as those I am preparing for 
Cooper and Howard and borne in the procession in like manner. 
If you approve of my suggestions or see proper to make others, 
write to me as soon as possible, as I shall have but little time 
to spare. 


Yours Most respectfully 
Jas S. Rollins Esqr Geo. C. Bingham 


P. S. on the reverse side of the Howard banner I intended to 
portray a large buffaloe just broken loose from his keepers 


making the poke stalks fly to the right and left in the fury of 
his unbridled career. 


Marshall Nov. 2, 1846 
J. H. [S] Rollins Esqr 


My dear sir 


I received yours about a week since by Mr.Thomson, 
but have been so much engaged in preparing for our defence 
in the legislature that I have neglected to reply until the 
present moment. 

I shall be much pleased if I can room with yourself and 
Mr. Switzler™ in Jefferson during the winter and will be glad 
if you will think of me, while you are making arrangements 
for yourselves. I cannot promise you however that my 
presence will have any effect by way of improving the morals 
of either of you. I know not exactly in what particulars 
you may need reformation, when the truth comes to light it 
may perhaps appear that I am a greater sinner than either of 
you. It is true that I abstain from wine, and in this respect 


YWilliam F. Switzler (1819-1906), editor and later owner of the Columbia 
Patriot (later the Missouri Statesman) for many years, and commissioner of 
statistics in Cleveland's first administration. Author of A History of Boone 
County, A History of Missouri, and of the unpublished History of the University 
of Missouri up to 1904, 
Volume, p. 793.) 


(United States Biographical Dictionary, Missouri 
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may lay claim to as much virtue as any Mahometan upon 
the same score, but it might still turn up at last, you know, 
upon full proof, that like a Mahometan in another respect, 
I had rather an unchristian fondness for women. I make no 
confessions, however, and beg to be considered inocent, until 
my guilt shall be made manifest by irrefragible proof. One 
thing speaks in my favor. My wife appears willing to trust 
me. I congratulate you upon the accession to your family 
of a fine plump, and of course very beautiful daughter, of the 
latter quality the father and mother would both be a sufficient 
garantee. I share with you however in the regret that it 
did not turn out to be a boy, as in that event it was to have 
borne the name of one of the two most conspicuous men in 
the nation, Geo C. Bingham or Cassius M.Clay.* Whata 
pity! Why did you not think of it nine months before? 
bear it in mind hereafter, perform your duty well, and Clay 
and Bingham may yet be household words in your family. 
This is to your own private ear recollect. 

If when you see me again you should not find me that 
pattern of purity which you have hitherto taken me to be, let 
the fact that I have been for the last four months full waist 
deep in Locofocoism plead something in my behalf. An 
Angel could scarcely pass through what I have experienced 
without being contaminated. God help poor human nature. 
As soon as I get through with this affair, and its consequences, 
I intend to strip off my clothes and bury them, scour my 
body all over with sand and water, put on a clean suit, and 
keep out of the mire of politics forever.‘ If you should be a 

BBingham knew of the intimate friendship between Clay and my father, 
who had served as Clay’s second in his duel with Dr. De Clary of Louisville, 
Kentucky, and as his best man at his marriage to Mary Jane Warfield. Clay 
was Minister to Russia under Lincoln and Johnson, and claimed that he was 
chiefly responsible for the purchase of Alaska. He told me in 1895 that he 
wanted the word “Alaska” as his epitaph. 

4Jn 1846, Bingham was the Whig candidate from Saline county for the 
house of representatives in the State Legislature, against Darwin Sappington, 
the Democratic nominee. Bingham was declared elected and took his seat, but 
shortly after, his election was challenged and a most exhausting contest followed. 
Sappington employed Attorney-General B. F. Stringfellow, one of the ablest 
lawyers of the State, for his counsel, but Bingham was his own attorney. When 
the decision was finally put up to the House, which was largely Democratic, 
Sappington was declared elected. Bingham forgot his vow to ‘‘keep out of the 


mire of politics for ever,’’ and in 1848 he was the successful Whig candidate 
for the legislature from Saline county against his old opponent Sappington. 
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candidate for the presidency however I may condescend 
to vote for you—or the next best Whig that may be presented. 

We will complete the taking of our depositions here in a 
few days. These illegitimate Loco focos, whose votes we wish 
to brush out of our way, have so scattered since the election, 
over our big prairies, that it takes us a long time, with a good 
deal of pulling and hauling to get them up to the mark. Some 
of them have gone clear off to parts unknown. 

We have caught enough however, I think, to make out a 
clear case in our favor, and when the evidence shall be read 
in the legislature I do not think a loco foco even can vote for 
my expulsion without a blush. 

My wife has made her arrangements to remain in Arrow 
Rock this winter. She would be much pleased however if 
she could make Mrs Rollins a visit, if the weather should 
be open, she may perhaps be able to do so between this and 
Spring. 

I believe I have about run out for the present. Give 
my respects and best wishes to Mrs Rollins, tell her that I 
will hold her also bound in your promise, that my claims 
shall be among the first remembered, in the anticipated future 
accessions to your family, provided those accessions should 
be of the proper gender. 


Yours in the bonds of Whiggery 
Geo C. Bingham 


Arrow Rock March 10, 1847 
My dear Major 


Yours of the 26th ult. has just been received, it seems it 
had a tedious journey from Columbia to this place. Uncle 
Sam seems to be getting terribly out of sorts every way— 
and if the old fellow don’t get out of the hands of the quacks," 
I am afraid he will go to old Nick some of these days. I 
received a day or two ago several packages of the report of 


“The quacks referred to by Bingham were the Democratic president, 
James K. Polk, and a Democratic majority in both houses of Congress. 
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com. on elections which you were so kind as to send me. 
I shall endeavour to make them useful. Darwin has been 
circulating those in his favour, pretty generally through the 
county. I can afford to give him all the advantage to be 


derived from them, they are but a slender prop to a still more 
slender cause. 


If I have overlooked you as you seem to suppose, your 
own conscience must tell you why I have done so, just to 
think, that I left Jefferson City with a pocket full of pills, 
all sails set, and on the tide which I supposed led to fortune, 
and then to be supplanted as soon as my back was turned 
by your notable self, who it seems is to be the man at last 
that is to take the track against the next donkey that the Locos 
may put forward for governor! As the thing however has 
been done, it is useless to quarrel about it. I therefore 
accept your proffered hand, reciprocating fully the friendship 
which extends it, trusting, when the race comes off, that I 
shall “‘be there to see.” 


I have not yet seen the proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution as they were finally agreed upon by the General 
Assembly. So far as I can learn however they have for their 
object any thing but an equalization of representation, and 
consequently I expect to vote against them———Before I 
received your letter I saw the published proceedings of your 
glorious whig meeting in Jefferson, showing that there is still 
spirit enough left in our ranks, diminished as they are, to 
hurl defiance upon the foe, and fight for truth, justice, and our 
Country. Judging from the resolutions adopted by the meet- 
ing, I think we will either conquer in the next campaign, 
or split our breeches. Which do you think? I am afraid 
Donophan will have but a poor chance to distinguish himself 
where he is, so far he has not been able to get a decent fight, 
and I have some forebodings that when he meets with an oppor- 
tunity to have one, he will be out numbered and whiped. 
Miller, an acquaintance of mine has just returned from 
Santafee, and brings news that the Mexicans are rising and 
sending to the devil our governmental functionaries there,— 
they have killed Bent, Turley, and all the American traders 
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at Tous [Taos?}—and he apprehends that Donophan if he 
is not very careful will be surprised and cut to pieces. We 
can but hope for the best. 

' Prefering the alternative presented in your letter, my- 
self and wife have concluded to stay at home, and let yourself 
and wife and all that pertains thereto visit us, let us know 
when to look for you, that I may be at home at the time.— 
Court will be held in Marshall I believe on the third Monday 
in April, perhaps we will have a Whig meeting there on that 
day. Can you not come up then, if you should not find it 
convenient to visit us sooner? in conclusion let me ask you 
to present my respects to the handsome editor of the States- 
man.'* I owe him a letter from which I hope he will extend 
a short credit. 

Yours 


G. C. Bingham 
J. S. Rollins Esqr. 


New York March 30 1851 
My Dr Major 


I sit down to acknowledge, and, as far as lies in my 
power, to pay the debt which I owe to your conscience for 
the welcome letter I have just received from you. I congrat- 
ulate you most heartily on the birth of your fine boy,!” and 
feel, I assure you, not a little flattered that the name by 
which he is to be distinguished gives evidence that I success- 
fully rival in your estimation, even the great Cassius of Ken- 
tucky. As has sometimes been the case with our Locofoco 
legislatures in reference to counties,'* I trust you will never 
find cause to change the name upon which, after such full 

There was a story current at the time that Colonel Switzler, editor of 
the Missouri Statesman (who himself claimed to be the homeliest man in the 
state), met a stranger on the street one day. The stranger said to him, “I have 
been regarded as the homeliest man in the state, but you are homelier than I 
am."’ Colonel Switzler looked at him and said, ‘‘Shoot me on the spot." 

1™My brother, George Bingham Rollins. 

18This refers to changing the names of certain counties, as had been done 
in the case of Kinderhook, so named in 1841 for the residence of Martin Van 


Buren in New York. In 1843 the name of Kinderhook county was changed to 
Camden county. 
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and ample discussion you have determined. If you do, 
may ‘your boys forever hereafter turn out to be girls.’ Eliza 
requests you to send her the size of the new inhabitants head, 
in order that, by the first conveyance, she may send him a 
fancy hat large enough to cover it. I am truly greatful to 
you for your generous offer to superintend the education of 
my dear boy.’® I had previously received a letter from Mr 
Thomas” upon the same subject. It is my intention to have 
him sent to Columbia this summer. I trust that he and 
Jimmy will be much together and that our long friendship 
will be perpetuated in our children. I was regularly in- 
formed by the telegraphic reports of our legislative struggle 
in the election of a Senator. While in St. Louis last fall, I 
was induced to suspect that an intrigue was in progress 
between some of the Whigs and the Anties to prevent the re- 
peal of the Jackson resolutions and secure the election of Mr. 
Geyer, or some other whig agreeing with the Anties upon 
the question of the power of Congress over Slavery in the terri- 
tories. Mr. Geyer may not have been a party in the arrange- 
ment, but I thought it suspicious that his views upon the 
constitutional question were fully known to the leaders of the 
Anties, before his brother whigs as a party were aware of their 
existance. I have always been partial to Mr. Geyer, but I 
must frankly say that, in this matter, he has acted too much 
like a demagogue to please me. His views however honestly 
entertained have been expressed exactly to fit circumstances. 
Before his election he authorized their publication just far 


19His son Horace. 


20Robert’ Stewart Thomas (1805-1889), father of Bingham's second wife, 
Eliza Thomas, whom Bingham married in Columbia, December 2, 1849 (Mis- 
souri Statesman, December 7, 1849). Thomas was elected principal of Bonne 
Femme Academy shortly after its opening in 1829. He was professor of English 
literature in the University of Missouri, 1843-1853 (Missouri Baptist Bio- 
graphy, Vol. I, pp. 119-121), president of William Jewell College, 1853-1855, 
(Encyclopaedia of the History of Missouri, Vol. VI, p. 472). 

2Enough anti-Benton men, who saw they could not elect their favorite, 
Colonel Stringfellow, combined with the Whigs to defeat Benton and elect 
Henry 8S. Geyer, a Whig with southern sympathies, U. 8S. senator. Geyer 
(1790-1859), was an eminent lawyer of St. Louis, and author of the bill providing 
for the establishment of the University of Missouri. The bill was approved 
February 11, 1839, by Governor Lilburn W. Boggs. A portrait of Geyer by 
Bingham, presented by an aunt of Dr. A. R. McComas of Sturgeon, Missouri, 
now hangs in the Law building of the University. 
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enough to catch anti-Benton votes—since that event he 
comes out more fully, and puts himself smooth with the great 
mass of his whig brethen, by telling them that his convictions 
as to the power of Congress really amount to nothing, as it 
is his intention to act precisely as if he did not entertain them. 
Had his recent letters been published before the election he 
would have been defeated as he well knows. To abuse a 
test, from which he has sought and obtained a benefit, shows 
that he is ungrateful. And upon the whole, from all that I 
can see of the transaction, I think that he and his confidential 
friends have swindled the Anties, as they perhaps deserve, but 
I like neither the Swindle nor the Swindled. I have never 
been in favour of making the slightest sacrifice to conciliate 
either the test whigs* or the Anties. With a frank avowal 
of our principles and a straight forward policy, we can con- 
sistently act with all who act with us, and to Benton and 
his friends I would extend the right hand of fellowship as far 
as they place themselves upon our ground. As the test has 
been once successful, I can foresee that an attempt will be 
made to apply it again. If so, I trust that you and Leonard” 
and Bates*t and the Whigs generally will meet it in a manner, 
that will make its authors forever loathe their own progeny. 


You will likely have a Whig State Convention next spring. 
Let the Whigs throughout the State be careful in the selection 
of their delegates. These politicians of the Calhoun School, 
with but a tithe of the people agreeing with them in their 


2Those Whigs who believed that Congress had the power to legislate 
upon the subject of slavery in the territories and held that a test of orthodoxy. 

%Abiel Leonard (1797-1866), eminent lawyer of Fayette, judge of the 
Supreme Court. Leonard killed Taylor Berry, lawyer and land speculator, in 
a duel in 1824, and because of a statute at that time against duelling, Leonard 
was disfranchised and disbarred. The people generally, however, endorsed his 
act, and his friends petitioned the legislature of that year to have his disabilities 
removed, which was done. (Bay, W. V. N., Reminiscences of the Bench and Bar 
of Missouri, pp. 360-363.) Only one of the original session acts of that year, 
1824-1825, is in existence. This was inherited by General Odon Guitar from 
his father-in-law, Judge Leonard, who had carefully preserved it. 

Some years ago, Mr. Thomas K. Skinker, a lawyer of St. Louis, came to 
Columbia to get the volume, if possible, for the St. Louis Law Library. General 
Guitar declined to sell it, and today it is owned by General Guitar’s son Leonard, 
a lawyer of St. Joseph, Missouri. 

*%Edward Bates (1793-1869), lawyer of St. Louis, Attorney-General of 
Missouri and Attorney-General in Lincoln's first cabinet. 
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ultra notions, generally manage to slip into such places, and 
either make a rupture, or force the majority to bend to their 
wishes. I trust there will be no bending in such direction 
again, even should war be the result. 

You wish to know what I am doing. I am now painting 
the emigration of Boone and his family to Kentucky.” I 
do not know whether I will sell it to one of the Art Unions, 
or have it engraved with the expectation of remunerating 
myself from the sale of the engravings. The subject is a 
popular one in the West, and one which has never yet been 
painted. One of my recent pictures of life upon the Mis- 
sissippi will be engraved this year in Paris by Goupil and Co, 
a French publishing house, a branch of which is located in 
this city. I have engaged to paint another for them in the 
course of the summer. their publication by such a firm will 
be calculated to extend my reputation, and enhance the value 
of my future works. I have discovered since I have been 
here that the present managers of the Art Union display 
in some cases gross favoritism in the purchase of their pictures, 
and in my transactions with them herafter, I shall act as if 
I were dealing with a Jew. I sent three pictures to Philadel- 
phia this winter, two of them sold very readily, the other not 
being a well selected subject I expect to keep. The pictures 
I painted last year are all sold with the exception of the 
checker players. Eliza’s health has improved since she has 
been East, she has gained considerably in flesh, but there is 
a poor prospect of her ever reaching such a state as will en- 
title her to be compared to a ‘“‘barn door.’”” She sends her love 
to you and Mrs. R. Your letter to Mr. Webster, and the 
recommendation of the Whig members of the legislature, I have 
forwarded to Washington as directed. Accept my thanks 
for the interest you have taken in the matter. remember 
me to Mrs. Rollins and the children. let me hear from you 
soon. 

Yours 
G. C. Bingham 

Major J. S. Rollins 


%This painting was engraved by Goupil and Company of Paris and is now 
hanging in the City Art Museum of St. Louis. 
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St. Louis Nov. 24 1851 
My dear Major 


Yours, giving me an interesting description of the wedding 
of his excellency’s, and the procession which succeeded it, 
was duly received. I was not fortunate enough to meet any 
of the company after their arival in the City except the 
gallant Col.2* whom you had graphically portrayed as forming 
the fail of the aforesaid procession. 


Having but a very slight acquaintance with Mr. Douglass, 
and being too well acquainted with the Col. I felt myself free 
to consult my own inclinations, and did not call upon the 
party. 


I am much pleased with your masterly vindication of 
yourself from the imputations of ‘‘quietus.’’” It meets with 
the approbation of Richardson,** Kirtly, and, as far as I can 
ascertain, of other whigs here, who are not of the South Car- 
olina School. I am inclined to place Chambers of the Re- 
publican?® with the latter, I had a short political conversa- 
tion with him the other day. I perceive that Clark,®® and 
even Young, stood high in his estimation, he had not then 
read your letter. I am more fully confirmed since I came here, 
in the opinion which I expressed to you, of the propriety of a 


%Sam Young, a lawyer of Columbia and a dabbler in politics. 

27An article in The Metropolitan, a Democratic, pro-slavery, anti-Benton 
newspaper published in Jefferson City, over the signature of ‘‘Quietus’’, accused 
my father of writing a letter to Benton in the summer of 1849 in which my 
father allegedly offered Whig support to Benton upon certain conditions. A 
newspaper controversy in the Statesman between Lewis Robinson, a lawyer of 
Columbia, and the supposed author of the article, and my father was going on 
at this time. 

John C. Richardson (1817-1860), St. Louis lawyer. At one time he was 
the law partner of Sinclair Kirtley, and later of Samuel T. Glover. He was a 
judge of the Supreme Court of Missouri, 1857-1859. (Bay, Reminiscences of 
the Bench and Bar of Missouri, pp. 549-552.) 

224dam Black Chambers (1808-1854), editor and part proprietor of the 
Missouri Republican, a Democratic paper established in 1808 as the Missouri 
Gazette, later the St. Louis Republican, and which was later owned by David R. 
Francis, who sold it to the Globe-Democrat. 

John B. Clark (1802-1885), typical frontier lawyer. He was the Whig 
candidate for governor in 1840, but was defeated by Thomas Reynolds, 
Democrat. He claimed to have held more offices than any other man in Mis- 
souri. He was also a brigadier-general in the Confederate army. (Stewart, 
A. D. J. (ed.), History of the Bench and Bar of Missouri, pp. 396-398). 





—— 
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full and open expression throughout the State, of the whig 
sentiment upon the slavery question. The differences of 
opinion that really exist, will then be clearly seen, and certain 
politicians may be able to discover that an abstraction may 
prove a “two edged sword”’ and be as potent in keeping men 
out of office, as in placing them in. 


As those in our ranks who have the best reason to dread 
it, seem to desire it, I hope that every whig in the State may 
become a test Whig, and refuse to support any man whose 
opinions upon this vexed subject of slavery do not square with 
theirs. ‘Birds of a feather,’”’ will then be forced to “flock 
together.” 


You perceive, by the papers, that your friend Col Benton 
is on his way back to the state. His anticipated presence 
seems already to have scattered to the winds the schemes of 
Birch and King, and given the death blow to the proposed 
union of the party upon the Spoils principle. If the great 
mass of the whigs throughout the state, will fearlessly express 
their views, as you and Miller have done, and faithfully stand 
up to them, there may be a natural combination of the political 
elements now in a state of fusion, sufficiently powerful to 
over-ride all opposition, and forever redeem the State from 
the equivocal position in which it must remain, so long as 


the Jackson resolutions remain unreescinded upon the Statute- 
book. 


I am waiting anxiously to see your reply to the com- 
munication of Robinson. You will scorch him a Jittle I 
apprehend. 


My better half, whom you were pleased to rate a little 
lower than the best half of yourself, reached me safely on last 
tuesday evening, and we are now fortunately provided with 
comfortable quarters for the winter. I have been engaged 
in painting portraits since I came down, and perhaps will be 
so employed during the greater part of the winter. 


Eliza tells me that Mrs Rollins spoke to her in reference 
to winter bonnets for the children, if she wishes her to procure 
them, please inform us in your next, and she will send them 
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by the earliest opportunity. Any other service in her power 
she will cheerfully render. To both principals and accessories 
of your interesting family group, she joins me in expressions 
of the highest regard. let us hear from you soon. 


Yours 


G. C Bingham 


Philadelphia June 27, 1852 
My dear Major 


Before this reaches you, you will have had full accounts 
of the proceedings of our great Convention at Baltimore.™ 
Such a political tug was perhaps never witnessed before. One 
would have supposed from the patriotic talk of many of the 
prominent delegates representing the friends of the diferent 
aspirants for the nomination, that once having settled upon 
a platform of principles there would have been but little sub- 
sequent difficulty. The event however proved that men 
rather than principles, furnished the controling motive to the 
members of the Convention. 


Determined not to sit forever upon a hung jury, I left 
Fillmore after the 24th ballot, and went over to the strongest 
man. Broadhead® went next, then Hall,** making three of 
the Missouri delegation for Old Chippewa.** Chambers was 
the representative of two or three districts yours included, 
as Scott has taken the pledge required, being a good temper- 


ance man, I suppose he will no longer hesitate to advocate his 
cause. 


I have fixed my head quarters in this city for one month, 
and have had an interview with two of the most eminent [en- 


Bingham was a delegate to the Whig National Convention in Baltimore 


in 1852. Its nominee was General Winfield Scott, who was defeated by Franklin 
Pierce, the Democratic nominee. 


James O. Broadhead (1819-1898), lawyer, congressman and prominent 
Missouri Whig. 


William A. Hall, Whig lawyer and congressman. 


*4General Winfield Scott. He fought in the Battle of Chippewa against the 
British in 1814. 
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gravers?] here in relation to my County Election.*® They 
both seem delighted with the picture, and express a strong 
desire to be employed to engrave it. One of them, Mr. 
Sartain, (of Sartains Magazine) made me a proposition, 
which after hearing from all others I may conclude to accept.** 
He is very ambitious, and his anxiety to add to his already 
extended reputation by engraving such a work, has induced 
him to propose terms far below what I anticipated, and which 
he says will merely enable him to live while the work is in 
progress. He agrees to finish the plate in the best Style of 
line and Mezzotint for two thousand dollars, twelve hundred 
to be paid in installments as the work proceeds, and the ball- 
ance from the first funds reallized from the subscriptions. 
He has long had the reputation of being the best Mezzotint 
engraver in the Union, and engraves very well in line also, 
of wh hI was not aware until recently. 

One of the prints of the American Art Union of New 
York is from his hand, and also one of the best prints pub- 
lished by the Philadelphia Art Union. 

If employed upon my work, he promises to devote him- 
self to it exclusively, and expresses confidence in being able 
to produce a picture superior to any that has yet been published 
in the United States. His connexion with the Magazine 
would also enable him to have it placed under favourable 
auspices before the public. Upon the whole, as at present 
advised, I am strongly disposed to listen to his proposition, 
but will do nothing hastily. Let me have your advice. 

Should I close with his offer, I shall be compelled to look 
to your kindness to procure me the twelve hundred dollars to 
be paid in the instalments as required, and will willingly 
mortgage to you as security my property at Arrow Rock. 








This picture was the first painted of Bingham’s election series, ‘‘Stump 
Speaking,’’ ‘‘The County Election,"’ and ‘‘The Verdict of the People.’’ Al- 
though it was the first painted, it is the second in the series Bingham began 
painting ‘‘The County Electien” in Arrow Rock in the summer of 1851 and 
completed it in the spring of 1852. 

*Bingham employed Mr. Sartain to engrave the picture, and the steel 
plate from which the engravings were made was finished in May, 1854. This 
plate and the plate of ‘Stump Speaking"’ now belong to Mr. J. H. Bender, 
curator of the Alden Gallaries of Kansas City. Mr. Bender told me that no 
more engravings would ever be printed from these plates, since to do so would 
destroy the value of the prints now in existence. 
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Mr. Sartain tells me, that by giving his exclusive atten- 
tion to the work, he can complete it in 15 or 18 months, 
this will enable me to realize funds from the subscription much 
sooner than I expected. 


My picture of the ‘“‘Raft-men at Cards,” published by 
Goupil & Co. and ‘dedicated to Maj. J. S. Rollins of Mis- 
sduri,”’ is now out, and is far superior to the ‘‘Jolly flat- 
boatmen.”’ I have reserved a fine proof copy for you.*’ 
Remember me to Mrs R. and the children. 


Sincerely Yours 
G. C. Bingham 
P. S. let me hear from you soon 
[Postscript written in margin] 


The low price at which Mr. Sartain proposes to engrave 
my picture, I wish to be kept from the knowledge of the 
public. $4000 he says he would charge at the rate he is 
paid for other works, but will engage upon mine as a work 
of love. 


St Louis Jan 24 1853 
My dr Major 
Your favor of the 10th came to hand day before yester- 
day, having traveled from Col»mbia to this city, at the 
rate of about 15 miles per day. 


Your pictures are all ready to be shiped by the first 
certain opportunity. I was fearful that a sudden freeze 
might cause their detention on the river, and perhaps injury 
by exposure, and did not, therefore, have them sent by the 
boats which went up last week. Doct. Page handed me the 
sum of twenty dollars, which I appropriated, as directed, in 
liquidation of the bill for the frames, the whole amount of 
which, including box, is twenty seven dollars. There are, 
I believe, eleven frames. 


877 still own this proof copy. 
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I called this morning at the Post office for letters addressed 
to Wirt,** and received three. Two appear to be from you, 
one of which, from its thickness, I suppose contains the 
package of the ‘‘ready’’ which you mentioned in your letter. 
As the post office is not considered the safest place for money 
I thought it best to take the letters out and hold them to be 
disposed of as you may direct. 


I am sorry to learn that you are still suffering from the 
cold which you contracted during your trip down the river, 
and that Ayers Pectoral does not have the happy ‘effect 
in your case which it had in mine. 


I have scarcely had the slightest cold since I used it 
first. This winter I am entirely free, and only occasionally 
troubled with my ancient difficulty in the throat. Take 
good care of yourself, my dear sir, and do not think seriously 
of quitting this world, as bad as it is, until some of the rest 
of us are ready to leave with you. I have several pictures in 
contemplation for my successors which [ wish to execute 
before I am called, still, a summons from an intelligence 
infinitely wiser than myself, may at any moment nip all my 
calculations in the bud, and it is far better to be at all times 
prepared. 


I received a long letter from Eliza the morning yours 
reached me. The South appears to agree with her finely, 
and if Clara is really as fat as she represents her, even your 
own Molly*®® must appear almost a skeleton beside her. 


Being put perfectly at rest on their account, I shall 
remain here until the 1st of March, provided I find employ- 
ment sufficient to make my stay profitable. It will take me 
about two weeks yet to complete my present engagements. 


I perceive the Bentonites and the Whigs have very 
ungenerously appropriated all the bank offices to themselves, 
leaveing it, ‘‘root pig or die’’ with the Anties. Justice sooner 


%*Wirt Lamme, son of David Steele Lamme and my material grandmother, 
Sophia Woodson Hickman Lamme. Lamme was her second husband. 


My sister Mary, married John H. Overall, law partner of James O. 
Broadhead of St. Louis. 
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or later will overtake the wicked. Is not this affiliation an 
indication of the fate of the Jackson Resolutions?*® 

Fenley still thinks that old Bullion in his own proper 
time will again be down upon your president,’ but I am 
inclined to believe with you, that the old Buffaloe, having 
freed himself from the wolves, feels inclined to take a little 
rest, and if permitted to browse in quiet, will not renew a 
quarrel which perhaps he now regards as beneath him. 

Mr Thomas informs me that you and others are en- 
deavouring to procure a change in the present absurd law 
in reference to the curators of the University. Under the 
present apparently favourable state of affairs, I should 
suppose you would find but little difficulty in accomplishing 
such an object. I have observed a motion made by Col 
Young, enjoining the visiting committee to inquire in reference 
to allegations pretended to have been made against the 
offices of the institution concerning nulification, &. I presume 


the object is merely to favour the president with a little 
white washing. 


I believe there is nothing out of the usual order of things 
transpiring here at present. I saw your old friend Charlie 
Drake a few days since, he is even more of a Bentonite 


494 set of pro-slav.~y resolutions introduced in the Missouri General 
Assembly in 1849 by Claiborne F. Jackson, State senator, denying the right of 
Congress to prohibit slavery in the territories of the United States, and asserting 
that such right belonged exclusively to the inhabitants thereof. The resolu- 
tions, as was customary in legislative resolutions, ‘‘instructed’’ Missouri senators 
and ‘‘requested"’ Missouri representatives in Congress to ‘‘act in conformity" 
with the resolutions. The resolutions were generally thought to be a move on 
the part of the ‘‘Central Clique’’ to oust Benton. This clique was composed of 
Democratic leaders chiefly from the central counties and was largely dominated 
by such men as Claiborne F. Jackson, David R. Atchison, James S. Green, 
James H. Birch, Trusten Polk and others. 

41Reverend James Shannon (1799-1859), Campbellite minister, second presi- 
dent of the University of Missouri (1850-1856), was born in Ireland. He was 
a man of ability, partisan in politics, sectarian in religion, a slave owner and a 
strong supporter of the institution of slavery in his speeches and writings. He 
aroused, among others, the animosity of Benton. In his position as president 
of the University, Shannon went farther on the question of slavery than even 
his best friends could follow. Under pressure, he resigned from the University 
to be president of the Christian University at Canton, Missouri, where he 
died. (Hough, Franklin B. (ed.), Historical Sketches of the Universities and Col- 
leges of the United States, pp. 60-61.) 

“Charles D. Drake (1811-1892), radical of the radicals. 


He was an able, 
aggressive and violent emancipationist. 


During his career he was affiliated with 


several political parties. He was a member and vice-president of Missouri's 
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than you or I. He is up to his chin in business, and says 
he has at length began to work for money, and will continue 
to do so until he becomes independent. Present my regards 
to your model of a wife, and tell her that I shall expect her 
to maintain her integrity by fulfilling her ‘‘threat’’ in reference 
to that letter to my own greatly better half. 


Yours Most Sincerely 
G. C. Bingham 


St. Louis March 9 1853 
Maj. J. S. Rollins 


My dr Sir 


I have at length completed my engagements in this ° 
City and will embark for New Orleans tomorrow morning. 

I have taken into consideration your advice in reference 
to lectures on Art as a means of facilitating subscriptions 
to the ‘County Election,’”’ and have concluded to test my 
powers in that line upon the occurrence of a favourable 
opportunity.” 

I have had a very close winter’s work, and find myself 
just five hundred dollars the better by it clear of all expenses. 
Three hundred of this sum I can spare for Sartain,“ and 
wish you to notify me when he draws upon you, so that I 
may to that amount at least contribute to fill the order. I 
expect to be in New Orleans or vicinity at least six weeks. 
I leave the ‘‘Emigration of Boone,” in charge of Mr Philips, 
the Piano forte merchant. He thinks he will be able to 
dispose of all the tickets in the course of two or three weeks, 
and will then see that the drawing is properly conducted. 

I perceive the war is still kept up between your editors, 
tho’ I think they will both certainly get short of wind before 
Constitutional Convention of 1865. (Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri, 
Vol. II, p. 313.) 

“My father knew Bingham’s ability to talk, and felt that if he would lecture 
on art in connection with his paintings it would enhance his reputation as an 
artist and the value of his pictures. 


“John Sartain was then at work in Philadelphia on the engraving of ‘‘The 
County Election.” 
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long.“® Friend Davis sees something like a ‘‘Conspiracy” 
in my certificate with your endorsement, which it appears 
Switzler has seen proper to publish. Perhaps it would be 
well to remind him that this certificate owes its existence to 
his own threatened development of ‘‘A piece of private 
history in regard to the Jackson Resolutions.” Will you 
be so kind as to forward me a paper or two occasionally to 
New Orleans, as I may not otherwise see the terms upon 
which peace is concluded. 

The weather is excessively disagreeable here at this 
time, so that I care not how rapid my flight may prove to 
the land of flowers. When I return to Columbia, I intend, 
with the concurence of my better half, to make some arrange- 
ment by which we may be domiciled among you, in order 
that I may give you a lift in the congressional race to come 
off, August succeeding the next, in your new district. Col 
Young perhaps will be your only competitor, and as he is 
now, generally, too top heavy to walk, much less run, I 
think you will be able to beat him, even without much 
previous training. 

Remember me kindly to Cousin Mary and children. 
I shall expect to hear from you soon. 


Yours Most Sincerely 
G. C. Bingham 


Lexington Ky May 22, 1853 
My Dr Major 
Just upon the eve of my departure from Louisville I 
received your very kind letter enclosing introductions to 
some of your acquaintances in this most lovely land.” I 
shall endeavor as far as lies in my power, to profit by your 


“This refers to a violent newspaper controversy between Colonel William 
F. Switzler of the Statesman and A. Peabody, editor of an opposition news- 
paper. The controversy culminated in a street fight, Colonel Switzler being 
the aggressor. He took the matter before the church and was vindicated. 

“E. C. Davis, editor of the Sentinel, a Columbia newspaper. 

‘'These letters of introduction were to John J. Crittenden, Curtis F. 
Burnam, Samual B. Churchill, William H. Preston, Cassius M. Clay and others. 
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friendly and well timed advice, though I very much doubt 
my ability to overcome those long and settled habits which 
now form a part of my nature. While my picture remained 
in Louisville the press was profuse in its commendations, 
and without a dissenting voice it was pronounced superior to 
anything of the kind which had yet been seen in America. 
In reverence to the use of it this summer Mr Ward came 
fully up to the expectations which I had been led to indulge, 
and in other respects bestowed every attention calculated 
to advance my wishes. 

I arived in this city day before yesterday, and last 
evening succeeded in placing the ‘‘County Election’? where 
it can be favourably seen tomorrow (which will be Monday). 

I obtained thirty-five subscribers in Louisville, not more 
than half the number that doubtless would have subscribed 
had my subscription book been presented at the first exhibi- 
tion of the picture. 

After remaining here about a week I expect to visit 
Paris Richmond Harrodsburg Danville and Frankfort, after 
which I will perhaps try my fortune among the Hoosiers 
and Buckeyes west of the Ohio. 

Lexington and vicinity had been so often described to 
me, that I came prepared to witness the high state of im- 
provement to which the country has advanced. Surely 
there can be no spot upon earth where the wants of man are 
more fully or more easily supplied. 

I am afraid that your old friend Gov. Letcher** will be 
pushed to the top of his mettle in the contest which is now 
going forward in this old venerated Whig district. From 
all accounts I have received, he has a wiry and skillful op- 
ponent, backed by a reckless and confident party, which will 
leave no possible effort untried calculated to secure success 
against the last forlorn hope of Whiggery. 

Should you receive any intelligence from Sartain as to 
the progress of the plate, &c., please communicate it to me 


‘®Robert P. Letcher, governor of Kentucky in 1840, candidate for Congress 
1853. He was defeated by John C. Breckenridge, who was later vice-president 
with Buchanan, presidential nominee in 1860 of the pro-slavery seceders from 
the Democratic national convention, secretary of war for the Confederate 
States in 1865. (Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. IV, p. 483.) 
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as speedily as convenient. I can very eisily at this time 
spare him as much as five hundred dollars of the means 
which I have in possession. Any letter you may address 
to me will reach me in this city, as this is the point to which 
I will return from my peregrinations in the surrounding 
country. 


Hoping that every blessing may continue to abide with 
yourself and family I remain 


Yours Most Sincerely 


G. C Bingham 


Lexington Ky July 5, 1853 

My dr Major 

I received your favour by our friend Tunstall nearly a 
week since, but almost constant locomotion has delayed my 
response. I am very well pleased with Kentucky so far as 
my travels within the state have extended. As to the success 
of my enterprise, it may perhaps be regarded fully equal to 
what I had a right to expect. I have visited the principal 
towns in the vicinity of Lexington only, and have added to 
my list about one hundred and fifty subscribers since I came 
to the state of the best and most reliable class of citizens. 
I was in Danville last week, and secured there a liberal sub- 
scription considering the population of the place. Centre 
College appears to be in a very flourishing condition. Among 
the students, Missouri was well represented, and our friend 
Tunstall did himself and state credit in the address which he 
delivered. It is to be published. While I was in Frankfort 
I spent a few hours very pleasantly with your friends Mr 
and Mrs Crittenden, they spoke of paying you a visit this 
fall. To my surprise I found the State Capitol destitute 
of a portrait or any other memento of ‘Old Hal.”” I have a 
serious notion of painting a full length of him, and trusting 
to the legislature for remuneration. I was informed by the 
officers about the Capitol that an appropriation would be 
readily voted for such a purpose by both parties. I find 
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you still insisting upon the lectures. I can but confess my 
delinquency in suffering my inconvenient modesty thus far 
to keep the upper hand of your very kind advice. I have 
really, however, found no occasion since I have been in the 
State, in which I thought an address upon Art would prove 
available. 

At Danville, the weather was so insufferably hot as to 
render it painful to listen even to eloquent speakers, and I 
do not doubt but an attempted speech from me would have 
been voted a bore. 

My experience so far leads me to believe that what 
would be calculated to secure success in many undertakings, 
has but little influence in behalf of the interest in which I 
have embarked. On court days and public occasions gen- 
erally, large crowds gather around my picture, but no 
‘‘material aid’’ is furnished. And it is only when three 
or four together can contemplate it without interruption 
that the bait is taken. 

After leaving Danville I came through Harrodsburg. The 
appropriation of the springs to the purpose of a military 
hospital, together with the prostration of Bacon College,*® has 
pressed the life out of the place. I could obtain only four 
subscribers to my work in it. 

Upon reaching Lexington I found a letter from my wife 
informing me that herself and Mr Thomas would visit Ken- 
tucky, and that they would be in Paris about the 14 July. 
As I deem it most likely they will have left before a letter 
from me would reach them, I desire you, in case they should 
be detained in Columbia longer than they expected, to let 
them know that I will make my arangements so as to be 
either at this place or Paris when they arive. 

Soon after I came to Kentucky I wrote to Mr Sartain 
and afterwards received a letter in reply. He had written 








4*Bacon College was founded in 1836 by the Disciples of Christ in George- 
town, Kentucky, the name Bacon being adopted as a tribute to Sir Francis 
Bacon. In 1839, the College was moved to Harrodsburg, Kentucky, and in 
1840 James Shannon was made its third president. In 1850, the trustees voted 
to close the institution and Shannon came to the University of Missouri as its 
second president. (Educational Beginnings and Present Problems, pamphlet 
published and distributed by The College Association of Disciples of Christ.) 
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to you but his letter doubtless miscarried. I forwarded him 
one hundred and fifty dollars which was all he required at 
the time. He was still progressing satisfactorily with the 
plate, but did not have it sufficiently advanced to send a 
proof. When he has it farther advanced, he says his calls 
upon us will be more frequent. 


Please let me have a letter from you as soon as con- 


venient, direct it to Paris Ky. What are the political pros- 
pects this summer? 


Remember me to Mrs Rollins and children 


Yours 
Most Sincerely 


G. C. Bingham 
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THE MISSOURI CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONTROVERSY OF 1845’ 


BY PRISCILLA BRADFORD 


The period from 1840 to 1850 was a time of democratic 
movements in various parts of the United States. Several 
states made attempts to revise their constitutions so that 
they might more truly represent the mass of the people. 
Dorr’s Rebellion in Rhode Island in 1840-1842 was one of 
the more violent attempts to extend the privileges of active 
participation in government to all male citizens. About the 
same time, Louisiana held a convention and drew up a new 
constitution, and New York, Illinois, Maryland, and Virginia 
were planning similar action.2 Therefore, Missouri was not 
the only state seeking constitutional reform. 


By this time Missouri had been settled long enough so 
that there were old and rather thickly settled regions in the 
State as well as frontier regions which lay, for the most part, 
away from the two big rivers where settlement had first 
been made. The constitutional controversy was principally 
between these two sections, and the division of votes between 
them in the constitutilnal convention was usually very 
clear, except where some practical advantage of the opposite 
course caused the typical philosophy of the region to be 
abandoned. 


Most of the causes for the controversy in Missouri went 
back to the original constitution which was adopted for the 
State in 1820. Some of its provisions had been unsatis- 
factory from the beginning and others became unsatis- 
factory with the development of the State. The original 
constitution had provided for a House of Representatives 
whose membership should never exceed one hundred but 
which must have at least one member from each county.’ 

1This article is a condensed version of a master’s thesis completed by the 
author at the University of Missouri in 1936. 


2Missouri Reporter, June 10, 1845. 
3Constitution of Missouri, 1820, Art III. Sec. 2. 
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When the constitution went into effect there were only 
fifteen counties, but at almost every session of the legislature 
new counties were created, each of which must have its 
member in the House, and as early as 1836 there were sixty 
counties and ninety-eight members. By 1841 there were 
seventy-seven counties and one hundred representatives, and 
by 1845 there were ninety-six counties. Platte county had 
two representatives and St. Louis county had four, but each 
of the other counties had only one representative. A system 
which gave Caldwell county, which had only 1,583 inhabitants, 
the same representation as Boone county, which had 14,290, 
or which apportioned representation in St. Louis county at 
the ratio of one for every 12,000‘ inhabitants, was one of the 
most serious objections to the Constitution of 1820. Other 
objections related to the judicial system where the supreme 
and circuit court judges were appointed by the governor 
and approved by the Senate to hold office during good be- 
havior, to the article which permitted the legislature to 
establish one state bank, and to the method of amending 
the constitution. The deficiencies in the mode of amending 
were revealed by the unsuccessful attempts made between 
1821 and 1845 to introduce effective changes in the original 
document. A mode of amending which required a two- 
thirds majority of both houses of the legislature in two 
different sessions made it impossible to change the provision 
regarding representation, for the members from the small 
counties would never vote to deprive themselves of their 
separate representatives. 


As early as 1821, and in almost every session of the 
legislature thereafter, attempts were made to amend the 
constitution, particularly the provisions on representation 
and the judiciary, but with no success except for a few minor 
changes in the article on the judicial power.’ Although the 
Democratic party was supposed to stand for equality and 
against privilege of any sort for any group, in at least one 
respect the Democrats of rural Missouri did not favor equality. 


‘Violette, Eugene Morrow, A History of Missouri, p. 263. 
5Constitution of Missouri, 1820, Amendments, Art. I, Secs. 1-6; Art. IT, in 
Revised Statutes of the State of Missouri, 1845. 
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This was in legislative representation. The people in the 
frontier counties (the “wolf scalp counties’’ as they were 
called) where the population wes very small, insisted that 
each county should have one representative even though this 
meant that representation would be unequal under the 
system which limited the number of representatives to one 
hundred. They were not willing to divide the State into 
districts which would combine several counties with small 
population into a unit with one representative, but insisted 
that each county have a separate representative even though 
that meant that several thousand people in one county had 
no more representation than a few hundred in another. The 
debates in the Convention of 1845 show very clearly that the 
considerations of practical politics were far more important 


. than the theories of equality. 


Since nothing could be accomplished by the attempts to 
amend the constitution, a demand for a new constitution 
arose. The first important effort was made in 1834-1835. 
Early in 1835 a bill which provided for a vote upon the ques- 
tion of calling a constitutional convention was passed by the 
General Assembly. Those who favored the bill pointed out 
that the present constitution was unsatisfactory because 
representation was not apportioned correctly, because the 
mode of amending was unsatisfactory, and because the State 
was always in excitement trying to amend it.’ The con- 
vention bill provided that if a vote of the people showed that a 
constitutional convention was desired, the governor was to 
call an election for delegates. Each county, including the 
new ones organized at that session of the General Assembly, 
was authorized to elect the same number of delegates to serve 
in the convention as it was then entitled to elect to the House 
of Representatives. The vote in August, 1835, was about 
two to one against calling a convention—5,445 to 10,756°— 
and the main reason for its defeat seemed to lie in that pro- 
vision which allowed each county to have the same rep- 

*In all the discussion of representation the word ‘‘equal’’ was used to mean 


“proportional”; that is, that an ‘‘equal’’ number of people in all cases should 
elect a representative. 


™Missouri Intelligencer and Boon's Lick Advertiser, December 20, 1834. 
8Jeffersonian Republican, September 5, 1835. 
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resentation in the convention as it had in the legislature. 
Such a provision destroyed all hope of any reform in rep- 
resentation, for the small counties would unite to keep the 
basis of representation unchanged. The report of the State 
Auditor to the legislature of the preceding winter showed 
that the combined net revenue of three new counties was 
less than one hundred dollars, but, a newspaper correspondent 
pointed out, ‘‘they all had their representatives, and will all 
have their convention men too.’’® 

The next important attempt to write a new constitution 
in Missouri began in the legislature of 1842-1843. A bill 
was passed authorizing an election in 1844 to determine 
whether the peopie wished to call a convention. Each 
senatorial district was to choose twice as many delegates to 
the convention as it had senators in the State Senate, and 
since this method of apportioning the delegates seemed to 
give hope to the populous districts that some reforms would 
be made in representation, the convention bill carried by a 
majority of about 20,000.°° The greater majorities for a 
convention came from the older counties, those along the 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers where the first settlements 
had been made. In some of the newer counties the vote was 
not so strongly in favor of a convention. 

In choosing the delegates who were to meet in conven- 
tion at Jefferson City in November, 1845, the issues to be 
determined in drafting the new constitution were discussed 
in the newspapers, in party conventions, and in other public 
gatherings. Most of the newspapers and party conventions 
agreed that the approaching convention was extremely im- 
portant to the State, but they differed as to just what issues 
were most important. The Democrats of Greene county 
passed resolutions which declared that a life-time office was 
incompatible with the principles of republican government 
and that the constitution should be revised so as to limit the 
tenure of office of judges. Another resolution passed by this 
group stated: ‘We are opposed to the chartering of any 

**Observer” in the Salt River Journal. Quoted in the Missouri Intelligencer 


and Boon's Lick Advertiser, August 1, 1835. 
1° Missouri Statesman, August 16, August 30, 1844. 
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Bank or corporation unless the stockholders are made in- 
dividually responsible for the debts and contracts of said 
Bank or corporation—and that all charters can be repealed 
at the will of the Legislature.”" This feeling against banks 
and corporations was expressed by others who feared the 
“advocates of privilege’ would make extraordinary efforts 
to permit increased banking powers.” 

On the other hand, while the St. Louis and Columbia 
papers agreed that the convention would be the most im- 
portant body that had ever assembled in Missouri, they 
insisted that equalization of representation was the funda- 
mental issue, much more important than any other, although 
they admitted that other reforms, such as limitation of 
judicial tenure, might be desirable. The press from the 
older sections urged also that only the general principles of 
government should be included in the constitution. ‘We 
have had too much tinkering with everything from the marks 
on pigs’ ears to the gravest constitutional rights of the 
citizen,”’ said Shadrack Penn, editor of the St. Louis Missouri 
Reporter. 

For the most part, the older and more populous sections 
of the State sent their delegates instructed to secure reform 
in representation and, to some extent, reform in the judiciary. 
The new, frontier sections had usually instructed their 
delegates to work for the election of judges for a limited term, 
for a guarantee that each county should continue to have at 
least one representative, and for severe restrictions on banks 
and corporations.“ Another interest of certain sections of 
the State was.illustrated by a resolution passed in Benton 
county. This resolution declared ‘‘that we are opposed to 
placing any restriction in the Constitution prohibiting the 
Legislature from borrowing money or engaging in any in- 
ternal improvements in the State, whereby a direct vote of 
the people shall be required to authorize it, as will in effect 
prohibit forever in this State any internal improvements 

Uspringfield Advertiser, March 11, 1845. 

Springfield Advertiser, March 18, 1845. 


Missouri Reporter, May 30, 1845. 


M Jefferson Inquirer, May 22, 1845; Springfield Advertiser, May 31, June 7, 
1845. 
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by the State.’’"* This resolution was passed because Benton 
county was anxious to have some money spent to improve 
the Osage river, and during the sessions of the convention, 
those delegates from districts which contained such water- 
ways as the Osage, the White, and the North Grand rivers 
worked to secure some assurance that these streams would 
be improved. 

One of the first points to be settled was the basis of 
representation, and for nearly a month the convention gave 
its time to this important problem, putting aside all others 
until some agreement had been reached on this one. The 
struggle was between those members from the older, more 
populous counties who insisted that representation should 
be based on population and the members from the new 
counties who wanted each county guaranteed at least one 
member. But within each of the two main groups there 
were so many different opinions that the final result was a 
compromise. A good many of the members believed that 
even if a ratio of representation should be set, some allow- 
ances should be made for fractions above and below that 
ratio, but it was hard to determine just how this should be 
worked out. It was estimated that more than a hundred 
propositions were submitted on the subject of representa- 
tion.'* 

The members on both sides gave their reasons in full 
for supporting or opposing representation by counties. The 
newer counties seemed to be jealous of St. Louis, and this 
feeling was so marked that James W. Morrow, delegate from 
Cole county, remarked that if a stranger had heard what was 
said in the convention during two or three days of debate he 
would suppose that they were engaged in a contest between 
St. Louis on the one hand, and the country on the other.!’ 
This same jealousy and distrust of St. Louis was revealed 
in the debates on banking and corporations. 

But besides the conflict between the frontier and St. 
Louis, the debates on representation revealed other interest- 

UW Jefferson Inquirer, July 17, 1845. 


Jefferson Inquirer, April 22, 1846. 
\ Jefferson Inquirer, December 23, 1845. 
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ing attitudes and viewpoints. Those who insisted on county 
representation maintained that they were advocating it 
because it was right and just, because it was a matter of 
principle, and not merely a matter of policy to please their 
constituents. They argued that the old counties had always 
had an undue advantage over the new counties, even in the 
distribution of public money.'® On the other hand, the 
delegates from the counties with large population insisted 
that a basis of representation which gave each county at 
least one representative with no regard to its population was 
unjust and unfair. One of the most interesting speeches on 
representation was made by Edwin Bevitt, a Democrat 
from St. Charles county. He pointed out that it was the 
Democrats who were opposing democracy in this case, and 
it was the Whigs who were favoring it. He said, ‘My situa- 
tion is a painful and embarrassing one. I find my own 
political friends advocating aristocratic doctrines—and my 
Whig friends advocating the pure doctrines of democracy.” 
Mr. Bevitt pointed out that in as large a state as Missouri 
it was impossible to have a pure democracy, and since we 
must necessarily have a representative democracy, it should 
be based or equality of representation. According to the 
doctrine of county representation, ‘‘acres of land, hills, valleys, 
wolves, and wolf scalps would be represented in the Legis- 
lature, and not freemen.’’!® 


But the members from the newer counties contended 
that each county should have a representative because each 
county had separate, particular, and definite interests of its 
own which would be neglected or ignored unless it had a 
member of its own in the legislature to “watch with an 
eagle’s eye’ these immediate interests, and resist the en- 
croachments of the older counties. The people in the smaller 
counties would be more closely bound together, and they 
would have more interest in their government if they were 
represented, distinctly and separately, by a man who resided 


18 Jefferson Inquirer, December 6, December 10, 1845. 

19 Jefferson Inquirer, December 10, 1845. 

Speech by John C. Griffin (Delegate, Fifth District). Reported in the 
Jefferson Inquirer, December 10, 1845. 
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in their county, who attended court there, and who met 
with the people at county gatherings such as musters, rallies, 
and picnics. Furthermore, each county was a municipality 
created by law for administrative purposes. The efficiency 
of the criminal code, the improving of roads and highways, 
the building of bridges, etc., all depended upon the county. 
It was argued that unless each county had a distinct part 
in the legislation of the State its interest in administrative 
functions might be destroyed.” 


Altogether, nearly the whole history and policy of the 
state government had been discussed before the basis of 
representation was settled by adopting the following plan: 
An apportioning ratio was to be determined by dividing the 
total number of white inhabitants of the state by one hundred. 
Each county which had three-fifths of this ratio should have 
one representative, counties having the ratio and two-thirds 
more should have two representatives, twice the ratio and 
two-thirds over, three representatives, four times the ratio, 
four representatives, and so on, each complete ratio allowing 
an additional representative. Counties which had less than 
three-fifths of the ratio, and which were not contiguous to 
another county having less than three-fifths, were each to 
have one representative. Otherwise, counties having less 
than three-fifths of the ratio were to be formed into districts 
containing two-thirds of the ratio and were to have one 
representative.” 


This plan was opposed for the most part by members 
from the older sections who felt that too much advantage 
was still given to the ‘“‘wolf scalp counties,”’ since a rigid 
ratio was not to be followed and some small counties would 
still have their separate representatives. But the long 
struggle over representation had proved that absolute mathe- 
matical equality of representation could not be secured, and 
the roll calls reveal that some of the members from older 
sections supported this compromise plan. Evidently they 
saw that they had better take what they could get rather 


Jefferson *nquirer, December 10, 1845. 
2 Journal of the Convention of the State of Missouri, 1845, p. 121. 
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than keep the old provisions on representation. For the 
new provisions really did give something to the older sections, 
and were much nearer equality than the old provisions. 


The convention then went on to cousider revision of the 
article on the judiciary. The reason for revision which was 
most often advanced was that the provisions in the original 
constitution were undemocratic. Two issues were involved 
—the method of choosing the judges and their tenure of 
office. Under the original constitution the judges were 
appointed by the governor to serve during good behavior, 
but the convention worked out a provision which limited the 
tenure of supreme and circuit court judges to twelve and six 
years respectively and which made the office of circuit judge 
elective, although the judges of the supreme court were still 
to be appointed. There had not been as much demand for 
judicial reform as for equalizing representation, nor was there 
as sharp a division between old and new counties on this 
question. In the campaign for the election of delegates, the 
views of candidates and the resolutions passed in both old 
and new sections of the State did not show a clear division 
on judicial reform. From both old and new sections had 
come some sentiment for judicial reform, particularly for an 
elective judiciary. But in the convention there was a rather 
definite division between the old and new counties. There 
were some objections on the part of frontier members to 
an elective judiciary and a limited tenure, for there seemed 
to be considerable feeling that the judiciary should be placed 
beyond the reach of politics, but most of the objection came 
from the older sections, particularly St. Louis. When the 
resolution which proposed making the office of judge of the 
circuit court an elective one was voted on in the convention 
it passed by a vote of 43 to 16. In the opposition were all 
six votes from St. Louis county, and the other ten votes, 
with one exception, were from the older sections of the State. 
The same opposition was evident in the vote for limiting 
the tenure of office to six years. There was even more 
opposition to an elective supreme court, and that measure 
was defeated. Here again most of the opposition came from 
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the older sections. Perhaps in these sections where there 
had been such a demand for equalizing representation, there 
was a fear that too many changes would endanger the adoption 
of the new constitution. Furthermore, the older sections 
were more conservative and less anxious to turn over to the 
people the election of judges. As a rule the Democratic 
party was stronger in the newer sections of the State, and 
the Whig party had its strength in the older, richer sections. 


Even before the delegates were selected it was evident 
that some attempts would be made to revise the provisions 
on banking in the original constitution. Along with the 
rest of the country, Missouri had experienced the effect of the 
panic of 1837, but by 1845 recovery was apparently almost 
complete. Nevertheless, some of the experiences of the 
depression were still remembered by the people. It was a 
common frontier doctrine that banks were pernicious and 
that they had caused the suffering which was the result of 
panic and depression. Therefore, there was a feeling in the 
newer sections of the State that banks and other corporations 
should be regulated very strictly. On the other hand, both 
preceding and during the panic of 1837, there had been a 
demand in the older sections of the State, and particularly 
in St. Louis, for an increase in the currency and increased 
banking facilities to take care of the expanding business of 
the State. When the Bank of the State of Missouri refused 
to deal in the paper of banks which had suspended specie 
payment, a good many business men of St. Louis withdrew 
their deposits from the State Bank and placed them in insur- 
ance companies and other corporations which would deal in 
this depreciated currency. The frontier element in the 
State, usually followers of Thomas Hart Benton, insisted 
that the use of depreciated currency was wrong and unfair, 


and that a bank was a “subtle, dangerous, and powerful 
enemy.” 


% Journal of the Convention of the State of Missouri, 1845, pp. 176, 193-197. 


“Dorsey, Dorothy B., ‘The Panic and Depression of 1837-43 in Missouri,” 
in the Missouri Historical Review, Vol. XXX, No. 2 (January, 1936), pp. 149-151. 
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The frontier refused, therefore, to accept the view that 
only representation and judicial reform should be acted upon 
in the convention, and made banking one of the important 
issues. In the first week of the sessions resolutions were in- 
troduced which, if adopted, would have abolished banks in 
Missouri and limited severely all other corporations. These 
resolutions were tabled, but the provision which was finally 
adopted was somewhat similar. No corporate body was 
thereafter to be created, renewed, or extended which had the 
privilege of issuing paper to circulate as money, the charters 
of all corporations, except those for municipal, charitable, or 
educational purposes, were limited to twenty years and were 
subject to repeal at any time by a majority of both houses 
of the legislature, the stockholders in all private corporations 
were to be responsible in their individual and private capacity 
for all the debts and liabilities of the corporation, and the 
State was not to own any stock in a corporation, nor deposit 
any State money in, nor make any loans to, corporations. 
No individual or corporation except the Bank of the State of 
Missouri was to issue paper to circulate as money, and pro- 
vision was made for the State to dispose of its stock in the 
State Bank and relinquish its directorate in that institu- 
tion.” 


When the various proposals which preceded the adoption 
of the banking provisions were being debated in the conven- 
tion, the members who opposed banks and corporations 
argued that since partners in a mercantile firm had to be 
responsible for all the debts of their firm up to the whole 
amount of their property, stockholders in corporations 
should be responsible in the same way. They argued, too, 
that the Bank of the State of Missouri had not been profitable. 
Those who did not want banking limited argued that if 
restrictions were placed on corporations it would prevent the 
creation and operation of all corporations or that it would 
make them ‘“‘the receptacles of the fragments of the broken 
fortunes of dishonest men.”’ No one, it was said, would 
take stock in corporations except those who wanted to put 


% Constitution of Missouri, 1845, Art. VIII. 
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money into an enterprise where it would be safe from the 
reach of creditors. Corporation stock would be a good in- 
vestment for those who had saved a little from ‘‘the wreck of 
their estate,’”’ for the stock could not be sold for debt because 
no one would buy it and thereby become responsible to the 
amount of his whole fortune for the liabilities of the corpora- 
tion. Furthermore, since it appeared that much of the 
business of the State was conducted with paper money, 
should not the State have an institution of its own to issue it ??” 
The convention had almost as much difficulty with the 
bank question as it had with representation, and almost as 
many solutions of this question were proposed as had been 
proposed for solving the problem of representation. The 
votes on the various proposals showed that the members 
from the older sections were trying to keep things as they 
were or to make just as few changes as possible in the banking 
system. There was a division too along party lines. The 
Whigs usually opposed any measure limiting banks and 
corporations, and some of the Democrats from the older 
sections and cities stood with them. The fight against banks 
was led by the Democrats of the frontier sections. A few 
examples of the division of votes should be noted. On the 
section which provided for complete liability for all debts 
by each stockholder, the vote was 37 to 24. Every Whig 
present voted against this and twelve Democrats opposed it, 
practically all of them from the older, populous sections. 
When the entire article on banks was taken up for the third 
reading, an attempt was made to strike out the provision 
forbidding future chartering of banks and to insert a pro- 
vision which would permit the legislature, when petitioned 
by a majority of the people of the State, to create as many 
banks and corporations as the public interest might require. 
On this proposal the issue was clear cut—no banking cor- 
porations at all to be chartered in the future, or an unlimited 
number of banks. This proposal was postponed indefinitely 
by a vote of 40 to 18. Every Whig member present—four- 
teen—voted against postponement and they were joined by 


27 Journal of the Convention of the State of Missouri, 1845, Appendix, pp. 
8-10, 25-28. 
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four Democrats who, with perhaps one exception, were from 
the more populous sections. The other votes on the banking 
proposals showed these same tendencies.® 

Along with the dislike and distrust of banks there was 
a fear, especially in the frontier sections, that the legis- 
lature would create a large debt whose payment would be a 
burden to all the citizens of Missouri. No doubt the ex- 
perience of other states in their wild building of roads, canals, 
and railroads was one reason for Missouri’s caution. From the 
earliest sessions of the convention it was apparent that there 
was a good deal of sentiment against a large state debt, 
although not a great deal had been said on this subject 
before the convention assembled. The measure which was 
finally adopted provided that the legislature could create no 
debt which would put the total indebtedness above $25,000, 
except in cases of war or insurrection. However, the legis- 
lature, by a majority of both houses, might propose the crea- 
tion of a debt to be approved by a vote of the people. In 
addition to securing the people’s approval very strict limita- 
tions were placed on state debts. Each proposition must 
be for one object only, the ways and means for paying the 
principal and interest must be clearly provided, not more 
than one proposition could be submitted by any one legis- 
lature, and no debt must run longer than twenty years.® 

The debates and votes on the various proposals in- 
troduced on the subject of debts show that the older, richer 
sections and the regions which particularly wanted internal 
improvements did not want to limit the legislature’s power 
merely to proposing measures which must be ratified by the 
people. The vote which approved the provisions enumerated 
above was 35 to 25, and the roll call shows that eleven of the 
thirteen Whigs present voted against it, also three Democrats 
from Pettis, Saline, Benton, and Bates counties—members 
from the sections which wanted no constitutional restriction 
on debts lest it should prevent the improvement of the Osage. 
All the others who opposed this measure were Democrats 


28 Journal of the Convention of the State of Missouri, 1845, pp. 206-208, 210- 
214, 281. 


2°Constitution of Missouri, 1845, Art. III, Sec. 31. 
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from the counties along the Mississippi and Missouri rivers.*° 
On this question again the main division of groups was 
between old and new sections and counties. If a member 
from a newer section voted with the old sections, or vice 
versa, it was usually because he had some special reason 
which directly affected his section. 

Provisions for education were also controversial issues 
in the convention, especially since part of the provisions for 
the support of education were connected with internal im- 
provements. In 1841 the United States government had 
granted to the State of Missouri five hundred thousand acres 
of land, the proceeds of which were to be used for internal 
improvements. Nothing was done immediately toward dis- 
posing of the grant, but in the session of 1844-1845 the 
legislature passed an act to distribute the proceeds from the 
sales of this land to the counties, to be used for internal 
improvements.*! The money was to be divided equally 
among the counties, and as this provision was not very 
popular in a good many parts of the State, it was proposed 
to have the new constitution supersede this act and grant 
the proceeds of the land sales to education. The Committee 
on Education included this land grant in its recommendations 
for support of education, together with the proceeds from 
lands previously granted specifically for the support of educa- 
tion, proceeds from salt springs, and from the Three Per 
Cent Fund and the Deposit Fund. The committee report 
to the convention also included a provision requiring the 
legislature to establish free public schools, and in order to 
meet any deficiency in the permanent fund to carry out this 
provision, the committee provided for the support of educa- 
tion through poll and property taxes. There were some 
objections to this last provision, and several attempts were 
made to change ‘“‘shall’’ to “‘may,”’ so that the provision 
would read “may establish free public schools” and ‘may 
provide means for their support,” but these attempts were 
all defeated, and the only real controversy was over the 
500,000-acre grant. The opposition came from those mem- 








3° Journal of the Convention of the State of Missouri, 1845, p. 166. 
31 Revised Statutes of the State of Missouri, 1845, pp. 424-425. 
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bers who wanted the proceeds of the grant used for river 
improvements. When the committee report had been ac- 
cepted a motion was made to strike out the clause on the land 
grant, but it was rejected by a vote of 44 to 15. The fifteen 
who voted to strike out this clause included members from 
the regions of the Platte, North Grand, St. Francis, Black, 
White, and Osage rivers.*2 An amendment was then pro- 
posed to apportion equally among all the counties the interest 
on the proceeds and income of the 500,000-acre grant. It 
was adopted by a vote of 34 to 25. It is rather difficult to 
analyze this vote. It would seem that the real issue here 
was between the old and new sections and that the old would 
vote unanimously against this amendment, since it meant 
that each little county—even Dunklin, which as late as 
1850 had only 1,205 white inhabitants—would get the same 
amount of money as St. Louis county, which had 42,483 
white inhabitants in 1844.% But seventeen members from 
old sections voted for it and three members from small, new 
counties voted against it. Even St. Louis and Platte counties 
divided their vote. The six members from St. Louis county 
were evenly divided, and the three from Platte county voted 
two to one to reject the amendment.* In the discussion 
in the newspapers during the spring and summer of 1846, 
most of the criticism seems to have been directed toward the 
fact that the money was to be used for education instead of 
for internal improvements, and not that it was to be divided 
equally among the counties. ‘Why should the unbounded 
mineral and agricultural resources of Missouri remain unde- 
veloped that a few men may be gratified in their foolish 
abstractions” was the comment of a St. Louis paper on this 
subject. Even those who favored giving the interest on 
this fund to education did not particularly object to the 
equal division among the counties, for they pointed out that 
if the new constitution should not be adopted, the entire 
fund, and not only the interest, would be divided equally 
32. Journal of the Convention of the State of Missouri, 1845, p. 294. 


Census of Missouri, 1844, in Senate Journal, 13th G. A., 1st Sess., 1844- 
1845, Appendix, pp. 273-276. 


4 Journal of the Convention of the State of Missouri, 1845, p. 295. 
% Missouri Reporter, July 23, 1846. 
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among all the counties for internal improvements. There- 
fore, they favored distributing the interest for what they 
considered a better purpose—education.* 

The last important provision which was taken up by the 
convention was the mode of amending the constitution. An 
article was adopted which provided that in the year 1850, 
and every four years thereafter, the general assembly might 
propose amendments by a majority vote of all the members 
of both houses, with ratification by the people at the next 
general election. The division of votes on the various 
measures which were proposed on this article was mainly 
between old and new sections, Whigs and Democrats. Most 
of the older, Whig sections opposed any plan which would 
place responsibility for amendment with the people. On 
the other hand, the main argument of those who supported 
the plan which was adopted was that it placed power and 
responsibility with the people and that those who opposed 
it were afraid to trust the people or were unwilling them- 
selves to assume responsibility.” The final vote on the 
article was 39 to 23. It was opposed by fourteen of the 
fifteen Whigs and by nine Democrats from the older sec- 
tions.*8 

On January 13, 1846, the entire new constitution was 
adopted by the convention by a vote of 49 to 13. Nine 
Whigs and four Democrats voted against it, four Democrats 
being absent. A few days later, fifty-four delegates signed 
the new constitution. Four Whigs and four Democrats did 
not sign. 

But the new constitution was not accepted by the people. 
A compromise frequently pleases no one, and the Constitu- 
tion of 1845 was a compromise, principally between the old 
and the frontier sections of the State. Twenty thousand 
copies of the new constitution were distributed through the 
State, most of the newspapers supported it, several members 
of the convention spoke in favor of it, and the president of 
the convention published an explanation and defense of it, 


% Missouri Statesman, June 12, 1846. 
37 Jefferson Inquirer, May 6, 1846; June 24, 1846. 
38 Journal of the Convention of the State of Missouri, 1845, p. 314. 
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but the new constitution was rejected by a majority of 
8,460 out of a total vote of 58,890.** 

In general, objections were raised to those sections which 
had been matters of controversy in the convention—rep- 
resentation, an elective judiciary, banking and corporations, 
state debts, public education, and internal improvements, 
with the additional objection that the convention had made 
many changes which were neither needed nor wanted by the 
people. Before the election in August, some of the St. 
Louis newspapers asserted that the failure to provide exact 
proportional representation had defeated the new constitu- 
tion as far as St. Louis and the other populous sections were 
concerned. But they objected also to the provisions on 
banks and corporations, saying that the provisions which 
allowed the State to dispose of its stock in the Bank of the 
State of Missouri would cause the war on the Bank to be 
kept up at every session of the legislature as long as the 
charter continued, and that the usefulness of the Bank 
would be impaired or destroyed. They claimed that the 
school and seminary funds would be distributed and squan- 
dered, that there would be no more turnpikes and railroads 
constructed with private capital, no more investments in 
insurance companies, and that all public improvements 
would be stopped. And these, it seems, were the real objec- 
tions in St. Louis to the new constitution. It does not seem 
likely, in spite of newspaper claims, that the article on rep- 
resentation was responsible for the greatest opposition in 
St. Louis. Under the new provision St. Louis county would 
have had nine representatives instead of four, Platte would 
have had three instead of two, and Howard, Boone, Callaway, 
St. Charles, Pike, Buchanan, Marion, and Cape Girardeau 
counties would be among those which would have had two 
instead of one. Furthermore, if this plan had been adopted, 
by 1850 St. Louis would have been entitled to sixteen rep- 
resentatives.” Robert W. Wells, president of the convention, 
pointed out that those who disliked the prohibitions against 

The Metropolitan (Jefferson City). Quoted in the Springfield Advertiser, 


October 10, 1846. 
“Seventh Census of the United States, 1850, pp. 654-655. 
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banks and banking, but believed banks and banking to be 
unpopular, tried to ‘“‘dissatisfy’’ the people with the new 
constitution by urging other objections. ‘Look around and 
see who it is that is so boisterous,” he said, “‘and you will, 
nine times in ten, find them to be Bank men or men con- 
nected with Banks.” 


Those who favored the new constitution pointed out 
that it was better than the old, that there would probably 
be no chance very soon again to write a constitution, and 
that if there should prove to be any serious defects in the 
new constitution the easy mode of amending it could remove 
them. The defenders praised the banking provisions, be- 
cause through them the people would be freed from the 
“‘oppressions” of banking, and pointed out that similar action 
had been taken in other states. Furthermore, the friends of 
the new constitution said that the people should be happy 
because there would be no possibility for the legislature to 
create a big debt to burden them, but if they wanted to 
create a debt for internal improvements, or any other pur- 
pose, they themselves might do so. The provisions on 
education were defended too. A Columbia editor said those 
measures “cover a multitude of sins,’’ and hastened to refute 
a charge that the tax money was to be distributed equally 
among the counties. He made it plain that all money col- 
lected from school taxes in each county would be used to 
provide schools for that county alone.” 


But in spite of eager defense by most of the press, by 
members of the convention, and by other citizens, the con- 
stitution was rejected, and the vote reveals quite accurately 
the attitudes of the various parts of the State. For example, 
Clay county approved the new constitution by a vote of 809 
to 211; Jackson, 663 to 321; Ray, 445 to 339; Platte, 442 to 
329; Lafayette, 735 to 235; Cole, 669 to 128; Miller, 440 to 
75; Morgan, 287 to 239; Franklin, 713 to 253; Monroe, 807 


‘lWells, Robert W., A Review of the New Constitution of the State of Missouri, 
p. 2. Bound in The Journal of the Convention of the State of Missouri, 1845, in 
the Library of the State Historical Society of Missouri, Columbia. 
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to 244; Lincoln, 592 to 383; Madison, 363 to 145; Buchanan, 
598 to 338; Andrew, 491 to 169; Pike, 887 to 440; Boone, 
869 to 771; Audrain, 268 to 119; Cape Girardeau, 713 to 
562. These figures seem to indicate that several of the 
older, more populous counties, in spite of their disappoint- 
ment over some of its provisions, were convinced that the 
new constitution was an improvement over the old in regard 
to representation. Not one of these counties would lose 
representation by the change, and more than half of them 
would gain one or more members. 


But some counties which would not lose representation, 
or which would gain, rejected the new constitution. St. 
Louis county voted against it 1,396 to 3,898; Howard, 683 
to 987. St. Charles, Marion, Cooper, and Greene counties 
also rejected it. It is hard to determine why all these counties 
objected to the new constitution, but disappointments over 
the provisions on banks and corporations and on education 
and internal improvements appear to have been the main 
reasons. 


Most of the counties in the region along the Osage river, 
where there had been so much disappointment over the 
failure to provide in the new constitution for internal im- 
provements, returned heavy majorities against the new 
constitution. In Benton county the vote was 55 to 466; 
in Polk, 158 to 540; Hickory, 80 to 213; Camden, 44 to 222; 
Dallas, 33 to 407; Henry, 46 to 417; Dade, 121 to 278; and 
St. Clair, 34 to 374.“ Only three of these counties would 
have lost their separate representative, so the improvement 
of the Osage was clearly the issue in this region. 


A number of frontier counties voted overwhelmingly 
against the new constitution. In Putnam county the vote 
was 14 to 178; in Mercer, 7 to 384; Adair, 39 to 242; Grundy, 
16 to 435; Caldwell, 18 to 300; Wright, 26 to 371; Shannon, 
5 to 136; Dunklin, 4 to 116; Reynolds, 14 to 245; Texas, 83 
to 242; and in Oregon county there was only one vote in 
favor of the new constitution to 153 against it. Of these 


8 Missouri Stat October 9, 1846. 
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eleven counties every one would have lost its separate rep- 
resentative if the Constitution of 1845 had been adopted, so 
it is easy to see at least one reason for their opposition. 

When it was certain that the new constitution had been 
defeated, the general opinion was that as soon as possible the 
worst defects of the old constitution should be remedied 
through amendment and the rest of it should be left alone. 
The St. Louis and Columbia papers declared that revision of 
representation was all that was really necessary, but some 
parts of the State were still clamoring for internal improve- 
ments.“ Nearly all sections of the State, however, believed 
that some reforms were necessary, and certain reforms were 
made in subsequent sessions of the legislature. In the 
session of 1848-1849, an amendment was ratified which pro- 
vided that the ratio of representation should be determined 
by dividing the whole number of permanent free white in- 
habitants of the State by the number one hundred forty. 
Each county which had the ratio or less was entitled to one 
representative, each county having the ratio and three- 
fourths over was entitled to two representatives, and so on.“ 
This of course retained the separate county representation, 
but since the total number of representatives was no longer 
limited to one hundred, the larger counties could be rep- 
resented more nearly proportionately. In the session of 
1850-1851 an amendment was ratified which provided that 
the judges of the supreme and circuit courts should be elected 
by the people for terms of six years.” With these amend- 
ments the Constitution of 1820 remained in force until the 
Civil war period. 

The constitutional controversy in Missouri reveals very 
well then, it appears, the clash between old and frontier 
sections in a limited area and shows for the most part a rather 
faithful reproduction of the usual characteristics of such a 
clash. There are some interesting variations from the usual 


“Springfield Advertiser, September 26, 1846; Missouri Statesman, August 
14, 1846. 
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pattern, however. Unlike Missouri, in the clash over rep- 
resentation in a number of states it had been the frontier 
element which was demanding a change, because the older 
sections of those states had sought to keep control in their 
hands by creating very large frontier counties and refusing 
to divide them as they filled up with people. In regard to 
banking, the frontier in Missouri had reached the point 
where it looked upon banks and paper money as ‘“‘monsters,” 
and it was past the point where it demanded cheap paper 
money as most frontier communities did at one time.“ So 
in Missouri during this particular constitutional controversy 
we find the frontier opposing banks and cheap money, and 
the business interests of the towns trying to preserve banking. 


Another phase of the controversy should be noted—on 
all points at issue, considerations of expediency were more 
important than any philosophy of equality or democracy, 
which was usually followed when it did not run counter to 
the practical advantages which might be secured by some 
other line of action. Theories of equality of representation 
were not as important as the practical advantage of sending a 
representative from each county, however small its popula- 
tion, and the theory that a large State debt was burdensome 
and unwise did not apply to those sections which wanted 
money spent for their especial benefit. 


48Paxson, Frederic L., History of the American Frontier, 1763-1893, pp. 
234-235; 238-240. 
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THE PAPERS OF THE FOOD ADMINISTRA- 
TION FOR MISSOURI, 1917-1919, IN THE 
NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


BY WILLIAM D. MCCAIN 


The Food Control Act was passed on August 10, 1917, 
to provide ‘‘for the national security and defense by encourag- 
ing the production, conserving the supply, and controlling 
the distribution of food products and fuel” for the duration 
of the World War.! Under its provisions the United States 
Food Administration was organized in Washington, and a 
Federal Food Administrator was appointed for each state 


and for Alaska, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Porto 
Rico.? 


On October 9, 1917, Frederick B. Mumford, dean of the 
College of Agriculture of the University of Missouri and 
chairman of the Missouri Council of Defense, was appointed 
Federal Food Administrator for Missouri. He immediately 
selected Don D. Patterson as his assistant and Thomas J. 
Talbert as Executive Secretary. The state office was then 
organized at Columbia, and the selection of county food 
administrators was begun. During October the following 
were added to the staff: M. L. Wilkinson, state merchant 
representative; Louise Stanley, director of home economics; 
A. D. Flintom, chairman of motion pictures; and W. F. 
Saunders, chairman of the speakers’ bureau. In November 
a committee was selected to administer St. Louis, and in 
December, Lee Walker organized the Enforcement Division 
and Vaughn Bryant was placed in charge of the Educational 
Division. Later appointments were made as follows: Frank 
J. Dean, chairman of the hotel and restaurant committee; 


1Reports of the United States Food Administration and the United States Fuel 
Administration for the Year 1917 (Washington, 1918), p. 6. 

2 Annual Report of the United States Food Administration for the Year 1918 
(Washington, 1919), p. 6. 

‘Shoemaker, Floyd C., ‘Missouri and the War,’’ in Missouri Historical 
Review, Vol. 12, No. 1 (October, 1917), p. 24; No. 2 (January, 1918), p. 98; Vol. 
13, No. 4 (July, 1919), p. 322. 
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Elizabeth B. Wales, chairman of library publicity; H. L. 
Kempster, head of the Poultry and Egg Division; Joseph B. 
Thompson, head of the Baking Division; T. D. Stanford, 
head of the Sugar Division; James B. Coleman, state director 
for work among negroes; and W. B. Powell, Jr., head of the 
Field Supervision Division and the Distribution Division.‘ 


The Missouri organization continued in full force until 
November, 1918. After the signing of the Armistice, it was 
gradually disbanded and its papers and records were sent to 
Washington early in 1919.5 These were stored under various 
conditions until they were transferred in January, 1936, 
with the remainder of the records of the United States Food 
Administration, to The National Archives.* A survey of 
the Missouri Food Administration papers, which were packed 
in forty-five boxes and have a volume of approximately one 
hundred cubic feet, indicates that files of correspondence, 
generally arranged alphabetically by person, and records 
were kept at Columbia in the offices of the Federal Food 
Administrator, the Executive Secretary, the Educational 
Division, the Enforcement Division, the Baking Division, and 
the Sugar Division. Each county food administrator and the 
Federal Food Administrator for St. Louis also kept files. 


The bulk of the papers of Federal Food Administrator 
Mumford is small, for he delegated most of his routine and 
specialized work to assistants who took care of their own 
records. Of the five series identified as belonging to his 
office, those containing general correspondence and com- 
munications with county food administrators are the most 
important. One small file is made up of Family Food Cam- 
paign correspondence and two others contain applications of 
Missourians who offered their services to the United States 


«Historical Review of the Missouri Division of the United States Food 
Administration, December 20, 1918," and ‘History of the Enforcement Division 
for Missouri United States Food Administration,"’ in the National Archives, 
United States Food Administration, FA 6H-C1. For personnel records see 
National Archives, FA 6H-C1; FA 19H-B9; FA 19H-Cl1; FA 19H-C2; FA 
19H-C7; FA 19H-C8; FA 19-H-J13. 

‘National Archives, FA 6H-A9. 

®Second Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States, 1935-1936 
(Washington, 1936), pp. 13-14. 
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Food Administration. The five groups or series occupy 
sixty-five linear inches of drawer space. 


The Executive Secretary had jurisdiction over account- 
ing and clerical work, the distribution of literature, the dis- 
trict offices, the county food administrators, the county 
agricultural and home demonstration agents, and the volunteer 
workers of the Missouri Food Administration. Among the 
correspondence files built up as a result of this work are 
general, county food administrator, accounting, Washington 
office, and Missouri staff files, as well as the files of the director 
of home economics and the state director of negro workers. 
Other series contain accounting and personnel records and 
material from which reports were compiled for the Washing- 
ton office. The total amount of the correspondence and 
records is 150 linear inches. 


The main function of the Educational Division was to 
supply the newspapers of the State with food conservation 
material, much of which originated in Washington. A weekly 
news service in mimeograph form was started for country 
newspapers, but was soon replaced by a system of printed 
slips containing items ready for printing. Later a plate 
service was begun and was eventually extended to four 
hundred weekly papers. On April 18, 1918, the Educational 
Division began the publication of the Missouri Food Admin- 
istration Bulletin which appeared weekly until December 
21.7 Unfortunately this division left only four linear inches 
of correspondence and records. 

The Enforcement Division, to which was attached the 
Field Supervision Division and the Distribution Division, was 
organized for the purpose of enforcing the rules and regula- 
tions of the United States Food Administration. Most of 
its correspondence files range in size from two to twenty 
inches, but the communications with county food admin- 
istrators make up a series containing ninety-five linear inches. 
The largest file of records is composed of one hundred inches 
of the duplicates of approximately forty different kinds of 
reports which licensed firms sent to Washington. Card 


For a file of this paper see National Archives, FA 6H-C1. 
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records were kept of all enforcement cases, of all licensees in 
Missouri, and of all dealers required to make reports. The 
correspondence files contain 175 inches, the files of reports 
and records 120 inches, and the card files 250 linear inches. 

The Baking Division was organized in May, 1918, for 
the inspection and supervision of bakeries. Six groups of 
correspondence and a file of baker’s monthly reports for May 
and June, 1918, make up the collection of this division, which 
totals forty linear inches. 

On May 15, 1918, T. D. Stanford was appointed to 
supervise the rationing of sugar in Missouri. All manu- 
facturers were immediately required to submit sworn state- 
ments which were used to determine their monthly allotments 
of sugar. On July 1, public eating places, bakeries, and 
retail dealers were brought under the rationing plan and were 
required to file statements. Sugar distribution certificates 
were then issued to each firm for the amount of its monthly 
allotment. The greater part of this work was centered in 
Columbia, but the administrators of Jackson county (Kansas 
City) and St. Louis issued certificates for their districts. 
Later the St. Louis office assumed control of St. Louis county, 
and the Buchanan county administrator was permitted to 
issue certificates. More than twenty thousand statements 
were filed before the end of July, and between July 1 and 
November 30, when the control of sugar distribution was 
abandoned, certificates were issued for 83,323,908 pounds of 
sugar, or an estimated saving of 46,500,000 pounds.* The 
papers and records of the Sugar Division comprise thirteen 
files of correspondence containing 150 linear inches, fourteen 
files of statements and records of approximately 150 inches, 
and six files of record cards containing 310 linear inches. 
The collection of the St. Louis office contains forty-five inches 
of correspondence, statements, and records; the Buchanan 
county administrator sent in ten inches of statements and 
twelve inches of record cards; and the Jackson county admin- 
istrator sent in twenty-two inches of statements and thirty- 
five inches of record cards. 


&Report of the Sugar Division, United States Food Administration, Mis- 
souri Division, December 31, 1918,’’ National Archives, FA 6H-C1. 
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Approximately two-thirds of the county food adminis- 
trators in Missouri forwarded their files to Washington. 
These constitute about one-third of the bulk of the Missouri 
Food Administration collection, but only the counties of 
Buchanan, Jackson, and St. Louis have large and well arranged 
files. The county material is composed of printed matter 
sent out by the Columbia office, correspondence, weekly 
reports of bakers, and records pertaining to flour substitutes 
and to sugar for canning and preserving purposes. 


St. Louis was administered by a committee composed 
of W. F. Gephart, S. P. Goddard, and Charles Hertenstein.® 
Gephart, who was connected with Washington University, 
was chairman of the committee and Federal Food Admin- 
istrator for St. Louis. His staff, which was larger than those 
of many state administrations, was comprised of the follow- 
ing: Joseph C. Wittmond, executive secretary; Tyrrell 
Williams, legal; Kenneth G. Carpenter, public information; 
Mrs. George Gellhorn, state and city relations; Mrs. George 
A. Bass, investigation and organization; Mrs. Eugene T. 
Senseney, education; Mrs. A. C. Arnold, thrift gardens; Mrs. 
David McWilliams, distribution; G. G. Sedgwick, A. M. 
Hoenny, and Mrs. Charles Bryson, sugar; H. Drosten and 
C. A. Phillips, baking; Mrs. James C. Jones, ways and means; 
and Mrs. Fred A. Reid, recording secretary and treasurer. 
The organization was expanded until on November 1, 1918, 


it had a total of 4,086 workers, of whom only eighteen received 
salaries.'° 


The greater part of the papers of the St. Louis office 
is made up of the following correspondence files: general, 
legal, enforcement, Women’s Central Committee on Food 
Conservation, Washington office, and Columbia office. The 
sugar allotment records have been described in connection 
with the Sugar Division of the Columbia office. Two groups 
of form letters and printed material and a file of sixty inches 


* According to an item in Shoemaker, ‘‘Missouri and the War,” in Missouri 
Historical Review, Vol. 12, No. 4 (July, 1918), p. 255, St. Louis had the first 
food organization in the United States. 

1% Questionnaire for Special Report of Federal Food Administrators, 
January 7, 1919,’ National Archives, FA 6H-C1. 
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of weekly reports of bakers complete the St. Louis collection, 
which totals 285 linear inches. 


Papers and records pertaining to Missouri are scattered 
throughout the files of the Washington office of the United 
States Food Administration. The documents accumulated 
by the States Administration Division, which ‘‘served as a 
‘clearing house’ for all matters flowing to and from the State 
Administrators,’ and the license applications in the License 
Division are especially important. These and the collection 
of the Missouri Food Administration remain almost untouched 


by the historian, and offer to him sources of unquestionable 
value.” 


The United States Food Administration touched the lives 
and habits of all residents of this country. The papers and 
records of the Missouri Food Administration tell a vivid 
story of its influence on the people of that State. The 
thousands of letters and the voluminous records give a 
dramatic picture of a gigantic campaign designed to induce 
a civilian population to deny itself food in order that Europe 
might have sustenance. The historian interested in the 
political, economic, social, or intellectual life of the people 
of Missouri will find a wealth of material in these files. A 
large part of the papers and records will be useful to persons 
interested in biography and family history. The great num- 
ber of license applications by dealers, manufacturers, millers, 
and elevator operators, the numerous reports and question- 
naires submitted by licensees, and the large quantity of sugar 
distribution records will be of special value for the study of 
the industrial and commercial development of the State and 
the economic life of its inhabitants. All these papers and 
records now repose in good order in The National Archives 
awaiting the researcher. 


Final Report of the United States Food Administration,’ National 
Archives, FA 1H-A25. 

2The following are the only studies of state food administrations: Pollock, 
Ivan L., The Food Administration in Iowa (2 vols., Iowa City, 1923); McCain, 
George Nox, War Rations for Pennsylvania, the Story of the Operations of the 
Federal Food Administration in Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1920). 
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RED-LETTER BOOKS RELATING TO MISSOURI 


Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, of Louisiana. By 
Major Amos Stoddard (Philadelphia, Matthew Carey, 1812. 
viii, 488 pp.). Popularly known as Stoddard’s Historical 
Sketches of Louisiana, this pioneer book in English on French 
and Spanish Louisiana has been for more than a century of 
especial value to historical writers on the Mississippi valley 
and even today holds almost a unique place in Western Amer- 
icana. Its unusual standing is due to its merit and to the 
official rositions held by its author, as well as to its being 
the first book in the English language to attempt to give a 
complete account of the country bordering both sides of the 
Mississippi. And yet, no extended critique of this historical 
contribution has been written since the long review of it 
appeared in the London Eclectic Review in 1813, and was re- 
printed in 1814 in the Analectic Magazine published in Phil- 
adelohia. The book itself is a treasure house of information 
on both Upper and Lower Louisiana and should be in every 
private and public library specializing in selected works on 
Missouri. 

The author was born on October 26, 1762, in Woodbury, 
Connecticut, and was mortally wounded in a sortie at Fort 
Meigs, Ohio, on May 5, 1813, dying on May 11. His Puritan 
ancestors, who arrived in Boston about 1639, produced some 
clergymen of note, according to the Dictionary of American 
Biography. Shortly after the birth of Amos the family moved 
to Massachusetts. Although a frail boy, when less than seven- 
teen he joined the Continental Army. He was said to have 
increased his height sufficiently for acceptance in the infantry 
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by gathering the dirt under his heels. He later became con- 
nected with the artillery, served until the close of the war, 
and when mustered out was a hardy six-foot youth. 

In 1784 he became assistant clerk of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts and was a tireless student of law. He 
served as a commissioned officer in the suppression of Shay’s 
Rebellion. In 1791 he went to England and is said to have 
had published in London that year a book entitled The Political 
Crisis: A Dissertation on the Rights of Man. 

He was admitted to the Massachusetts bar in 1793 and 
opened an office in the District of Maine, which he represented 
in the Massachusetts legislature in 1797. He also obtained 
some repute as a speaker at this time. After serving in the 
Massachusetts militia “he returned to the United States 
army in 1798, as a captain in the 2nd Regiment of +.-tillerists 
and Engineers, and in 1807 became a major.” 

Shortly after the purchase of Louisiana, Stoddard was 
commissioned first civil and military commandant of Upper 
Louisiana by President Jefferson. The Louisiana purchase 
country was actually transferred to the United States by cere- 
monies at New Orleans on December 20, 1803, but as St. 
Louis had been the seat of government of the Spanish lieu- 
tenant governors, the United States officials thought a formal 
transfer of authority for Upper Louisiana should be made 
there. Stoddard was appointed to act for both France and 
the United States at the transfer. 

Stoddard and his American troops arrived opposite St. 
Louis from Kaskaskia on February 24, 1804. On March 9, 
1804, the troops were sent across the river to St. Louis in 
command of Lieutenant Stephen Worrell and accompanied 
by Captain Mereiwether Lewis, who was then preparing for 
his expedition into the Northwest. 

Stoddard received Upper Louisiana from the Spanish 
lieutenant governor, DeLassus, as commissioner of the French 

Republic. On the following day, March 10th, he acted in 
a similar capacity as representative of the United States. 

Stoddard remained at St. Louis as governor of Upper 
Louisiana until September 30, 1804, being under orders from 
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President Jefferson to make no changes in the government 
and to administer the laws as had his Spanish predecessors. 
Stoddard was relieved of his military command on July 1, 
1804, by Major James Bruff, his senior, but he remained in 
St. Louis as civil chief magistrate until relieved in September. 


While governor of Upper Louisiana, Stoddard had marked 
success with the inhabitants, who regretted his departure. 
It is interesting to note that he is said to have emphasized 
the importance of archives and to have exposed some fraudu- 
lent practices in regard to land grants. 


After leaving St. Louis in 1804, Stoddard served at 
various posts in Lower Louisiana for about five years. It was 
during this time that he gathered all available information 
concerning the history and geography of the country. He 
writes in his Preface: 


....The records and other public documents were open to my in- 
spection; and, as it was my fortune to be stationed about five years on 
various parts of the lower Mississippi, and nearly six months on Red river, 


my enquiries gradually extended to Louisiana in general.... All the old 
maps are extremely defective. The one prefixed to the work of Du Pratz, 
is unquestionably the best. ....I am indebted to some fugitive and other 


publications relative to particular portions of Louisiana; and to the authors 
of them I am proud to pay my acknowledgements. Respectable men, in 
most of the districts, furnished me with such local and other information 
as they possessed, and I have made the best use of it in my power. My 
own excursions in that country were extensive, and I have endeavored to 
describe what fell under my own observation with as much fidelity as 
possible. 


Stoddard believed that if more were known of Louisiana 
opposition to the purchase would cease. ‘‘Persuaded I 
am,” he wrote in the Preface of his Sketches, ‘that, when 
Louisiana is accurately known, when the advantages it 
affords are manifested and felt, not an enemy to the cession 
will remain.”’ It was this material which he embodied in his 
book. Analysis of the book itself seems to indicate that the 
latest writing by the author was done in 1810, although the 
Preface is dated ‘‘1812,”’ the year of publication. Whether 
Stoddard’s Historical Sketches of Louisiana fulfilled the wish 
of the author in quieting objection to the purchase is not 
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known, since more important events than the publication 
of an historical book were occurring in the United States in 
connection with Jefferson’s embargo acts and later with the 
opening of the War of 1812. The latter event alone probably 
prevented a widespread interest in the book. With the 
ending of hostilities, however, it is reasonable to assume 
that the book was consulted by those who wished to familiarize 
themselves with the actual conditions existing in the vast 
territories bordering the Mississippi, since no other work so 
detailed or comprehensive was available. In any event, it 
seems to have been consulted and extracts copied from it 
by the majority of those during the nineteenth century who 
attempted to give an exposition of the Louisiana country 
at the time of the cession and of its general history during the 
French and especially the Spanish period. 


To one specializing in Missouri history, or to one inter- 
ested in the general history of the purchased country, the 
Sketches are of uneven value. The first five chapters (which 
include 204 pages), Chapters XIII, and parts of Chapters 
XVI and XVII, are of less value than the remainder of the 
book. Most of these 292 pages do not treat of subjects with 
which Stoddard was familiar, either as the result of extensive 
researches, observation or experience. At the time the 
book was written, however, even these pages doubtless rep- 
resented information as reliable as any then available. 


The remaining 196 pages of the book, however, were 
and still are invaluable for the data collected by the author 
as a result of firsthand information and observation. It is 
these portions of the Sketches that the student of Missouri 
history is well repaid for reading. Chapter VI on ‘Upper 
Louisiana,” which includes thirty-eight pages, is the most 
complete and accurate sketch that has been preserved. 
In his article on “Population and Extent of Settlement in 
Missouri Before 1804,” Dr. Jonas Viles, of the University 
of Missouri, after a careful investigation, concluded that 
Stoddard’s figures were remarkably accurate, but somewhat 
conservative. Stoddard’s chapter on ‘‘Land Titles” (Chap- 
ter VII) contains important general information on the sub- 
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ject of land titles. This may also be said of Chapter VIII 
on ‘‘Government and Laws,”’ while Chapter XV on ‘‘Mineral 
Riches” ranks with the works of Bradbury, Brackenridge, and 
Schoolcraft. It is unfortunate that no index or maps were 
included in the book. The author was aware of numerous 
inaccuracies in contemporary maps and could have corrected 
many errors from first hand information. 

That Stoddard was a careful student, a close observer, 
and a brief and accurate writer, is evidenced by this work, 
for which he will doubtless be long remembered. His manner 
of presentation is interesting and if one will omit the last 
chapter, which relates to ‘‘A Welsh Nation in America,” 
he will be surprised at the scholarship and poise of the author. 
Since the Sketches is a pioneer book blazing a new trail through 
a comparatively unknown field, it is astonishing to find such 
a work so nearly free from inaccuracies, if we except that 
portion of the book which treats of subjects on which the 
author had to depend on others for his information. Missouri 
was most fortunate in having as the author of its first com- 
prehensive and descriptive work published in the English 
language, one who also had served it as its first American 
governor and who had entered so sanely into the lives of both 
the French and the American inhabitants of Upper Louisiana. 

The review which appeared in the Eclectic Review was 
favorable on all the fundamentals of good historical writing. 
The author was recognized as a man possessed of good sense, 
industry, honesty and a desire to tell the truth in regard to 
every phase of his subject. The subject itself was one that 
had been long neglected and one the world was interested 
in knowing more about. For a large part of the work the 
author was given credit for having attained a ‘‘very respect- 
able degree of clearness and succinctness,” and of having 
saved ‘‘the detail from tediousness.’’ The reviewer, in his 
criticism of the insignificant phases of the book, sometimes 
became acidic, alluded to the bad political relationship that 
existed between Great Britain and the United States, and 
departed from the subject of his dissertation to criticise the 
literary ability of all Americans. On the whole, however, he 
rated Stoddard as “tolerable.” 
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The book has never been reprinted and is, of course, of 
considerable rarity. The original price was $3. Few copies 
are now Offered for sale, and these are usually quoted at around 
$25, a very reasonable price for such an outstanding book, 
which occupies such an unusual position and which was printed 
125 years ago. The size of the edition is not known. Rather 
strangely, its circulation does not seem to have been extensive 
west of the Alleghenies, judging by the relatively few copies 
offered for sale in that portion of the country which it at- 
tempted to make known to the citizens of the United States. 


THE MISSOURI STATE SONG 


The diversified charms of the State of Missouri have 
furnished the theme for a vast number of songs and poems 
which have been published. This diversity led Ernst C. 
Krohn to say in his monograph, A Century of Missouri Music 
(1924), that it ‘“‘seems improbable that any one song will 
ever become the state song.”” In view of the differences of 
opinion which have existed for some years, one wonders if 
the statement will continue to hold true. 


The numerous Missouri songs are of various types. 
There are Missouri songs which have been adopted officially 
by such organizations in the State as the Missouri Daughters 
of the American Revolution and the Missouri United States 
Daughters of 1812. There are songs dedicated to organiza- 
tions, such as the P. T. A. Song of Missouri which was dedi- 
cated to the Missouri Branch of the National Congress of 
Parent and Teacher Associations. One song, published in 
1911, carries the statement on the title page that it is “The 
Missouri State Song,’’ and there may be others of this type. 
Of course, the larger number make no claim of attachment to 
any organization and are simply a part of the collection of 
musical literature dealing with the State. 


It is the purpose of this article to trace the history 
of the efforts made in Missouri to acquire an official State 
song. Since there is controversy as to whether Missouri has 
such a song, the following facts may help to clarify the ques- 
tion. It has been impossible to determine how early the 
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first definite attempt to obtain an official song may have 
been made. The only attempt which Mr. Krohn mentions 
in his Century of Missouri Music is the contest inaugurated 
by Governor Hadley in 1909-1911. 

A search through Missouri newspapers discloses earlier 
evidence of interest in a State song, but no record of any official 
State action was found. The Jefferson City Missouri State 
Tribune of September 20, 1900, carried an article which 
stated that some months earlier the Tribune had asserted that 
fame awaited the Missourian who would write a Missouri 
song of poetry and music. As a result of this suggestion, the 
Tribune printed a song entitled ‘‘Missouri,’’ written by D. 
E. Grayson. The music for the song was composed by B. J. 
Wrightsman. Apparently this song became only one of 
the many others which have been written on Missouri, and no 
further action was taken by the Tribune. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution in Missouri 
announced a contest for a Missouri State song in the fall 
of 1908, and by November 4, 1909, their committee had 
selected three from the twenty-six which had been offered 
for their consideration. These three songs were to be sung 
by a chorus at the next State meeting when the members of 
the organization were to make the final decision. Mrs. William 
G. Boyd was chairman of the song committee, and the judges 
appointed were Alfred Robyn, Professor E. R. Kroeger, Mrs. 
A. G. Chappel, Mrs. Arthur Gale, Mrs. P. H. Skipworth, 
and Mrs. W. G. Boyd. The outcome of this particular con- 
test must not have been decisive, for apparently no song was 
selected until 1913. 

In the fall of 1909, Governor Herbert S. Hadley of 
Missouri attended a waterways convention at New Orleans 
and visited the National Cemetery at Vicksburg. On his 
way down the Mississippi, Governor Hadley suggested to 
several St. Louis business men, that Missouri should have a 
State song. He said that such a song was needed to stimulate 
State pride. Possibly, as was suggested by the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, he was inspired by the songs sung on the boat 
by citizens of other states. Funds were subscribed at once 
to provide $1,000 as a prize for a State song, $500 of which 
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was to be paid for the best lyric submitted and $500 for the 
best music. The subscribers to the fund were Cyrus P. 
Walbridge, Charles H. Huttig, D. R. Francis, Harry Hawes, 
Governor Hadley, Walker Hill, and James E. Smith. If 
others subscribed later, no record of them has been found. 

Upon his return from New Orleans, the Governor ap- 
pointed a committee to fix the terms of the competition and 
to make any arrangements necessary for the contest. This 
committee was composed of David R. Francis, Captain Henry 
King, and Henry N. Cory of St. Louis, and Walter S. Dickey 
and Hal N. Gaylord of Kansas City. 

The committee of judges on whom fell the largest part 
of the work, consisted of Professor W. H. Pommer of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Carl Busch of Kansas City, Charles Gallo- 
way of St. Louis, Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor of St. Joseph, D. R. 
Gebhart of Kirksville, Frederick W. Mueller of Tarkio, and 
William Schuyler of St. Louis. Professor Pommer, as chair- 
man, bore the brunt of the work, for it was he who read the 
manuscripts and sorted them, eliminating those which would 
not be worthy of consideration by the committee. 

Following the initial enthusiasm attending the announce- 
ment of the contest and the appointment of committees, the 
State song contest moved rather slowly. Although garbled 
versions of the rules appeared earlier, the official rules govern- 
ing the contest were not announced until early in June, 1910. 
The most interesting rule provided that “The winner of the 
prize transfer all rights to his song to the State of Missouri 
and the people thereof.” 

The contest closed October 31, 1910, but it was not until 
May 15, 1911, that Governor Hadley announced the winner. 
During that time, however, Professor Pommer was hard at 
work reading the manuscripts. Accounts of the progress of 
the contest, published in the University Missourian, made 
much of the huge stacks of manuscripts which filled an 
entire room of the Pommer home in Maryland Place at 
Columbia. Although Professor Pommer was ill for more than 
two weeks in November and December, he would have called 
a meeting of the judges in December, had not Governor 
Hadley written him that for many reasons it would be better 
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to decide the contest after the meeting of the legislature in 
March. The legislature adjourned on March 20, but the 
committee did not make its decision until May 12, 1911. 
A newspaper comment indicated that the Governor did not 
wish the committee to announce its decision until he had 
notified the subscribers that it was time to fulfil their obliga- 
tions. 

Entries were received from Canada, Australia, and 
Alaska, as well as from nearly all the states in the United 
States. If the contestants from distant areas were all one- 
time Missourians, it might well be concluded that Missouri 
is more than ‘‘Mother of the West,” unless the frontier may 
be expanded beyond the natural boundaries of the United 
States. At any rate, there were many expressions of interest 
in Missouri, inspired either by love of the State or by hope 
of winning the prize. Among the contestants wére'a prisoner 
in the penitentiary and an humble washerwoman. It was 
said that some were so anxious to win approval that they 
called on the Governor to explain the merits of their songs. 

Professor Pommer said it was interesting to study the 
various songs and to consider the passion that inspired them. 
Numerous characteristics of Missouri were emphasized 
some which had poetic appeal and some which did not. The 
Missouri mule received its share of attention; the public 
schools, red apples, hogs, and the ‘‘Show-me”’ spirit were all 
given recognition. Love and the old days back on the farm 
were favorite themes. One song gave the area of Missouri 
in square miles and stated the population. Another praised 
the climate that does away with ‘‘tonic and pills.’ Natural 
resources of various kinds were extolled. One person sub- 
mitted a whole book of poems. 

Needless to say, some of the poems submitted showed 
ignorance of the essential theme or lack of metre and poetic 
expression. The music often showed signs of plagiarism 
from such songs as “‘Sewanee River’’ or “‘America.’’ There 
were poorly prepared manuscripts and others which were 
well-bound. 

The committee of judges met in Columbia, on May 12, 
1911; all were present except Mrs. Gaynor. All of the judges 
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were musicians and they tried out the words and music of 73 
of the 1,013 songs entered. After 10 hours deliberation, the 
decision was made at 11 p. m. - Professor Pommer had said 
that he would recognize the song as soon as he heard it. He 
insisted that it must have some quality which would have an 
instantaneous appeal, that it must be “something simple, 
something that will touch the heart.’’ Nevertheless, careful 
consideration had to be given to all of the entries, and the final 
process of selection was difficult. 


The findings of the committee were announced by Gover- 
nor Hadley on the evening of May 15. Mrs. Lizzie Chambers 
Hull of St. Louis was awarded $500 for the words she had 
written. No song complete with words and music had 
been found; Mrs. Hull’s poem had been accompanied by music, 
but the committee did not find it suitable. Governor Hadley 
made his announcement in the following statement: ‘‘Act- 
ing upon the unanimous recommendation of the State Song 
Committee, I will award a prize of $500 to Mrs. Hull, who 
composed the words which met with the unanimous approval 
of the committee.’”” He expressed his pleasure that Mrs. 
Hull was a Missourian and said that her ‘‘words express with 
satisfactory completeness and effectiveness those sentiments 
which would properly be expressed in a state song.”” The 
committee said of the words of Mrs. Hull that, ‘They are 
simple, direct, describe the State in those characteristics 
which distinguish it, are technically correct, have poetic feeling 
and are also well suited for musical composition.” Since 
music was yet to be found for the words, the remaining 
prize of $500 was still to be awarded and the contest for music 
was reopened. 


The text of the song is as follows: 


MISSOURI 


I, 


Missouri, fair, we bring to thee 
Hearts full of love and loyalty; 

Thou central star, thou brightest gem, 
Of all the brilliant diadem— 
Missouri. 
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Chorus 


Then lift your voice and join the throng 

That swells her praise in joyful song, 

Till earth and sky reverberate; 

Our own, our dear, our grand old State— 
Missouri. 


II. 
She came, a compromise, for peace; 
Her prayer is still that strife may cease; 
She mourned her blue, wept o’er her gray, 
When, side by side, in death they lay— 
Missouri. 


Ill. 


Nor North, nor South, nor East, nor West, 

But part of each— of each the best, 

Come, homeless one, come to her call; 

Her arms are stretched to shelter all— 
Missouri. 


Mrs. Hull was 69 at the time she wrote the song. Ex- 
cept for the Civil war years, she had spent most of her life 
in St. Louis. Her father, Adam Black Chambers, prior to 
his death in 1854, had taken an active part in editing and 
publishing the St. Louis Missouri Republican. Her husband, 
Edward Brodie Hull, had been a colonel in the Confederate 
army, and her brother, Ben Chambers, had been a captain 
in the same army. Mrs. Hull said her poem was inspired by 
the establishment of peace within the states and that she 
tried to omit any war spirit. She had written verse and 
short articles for a number of years, but had met with little 
success in publication. Mrs. Hull was a small delicate- 
looking woman, a homemaker above all else, and godmother 
to the school children of her neighborhood. She was a mem- 
ber of the Daughters of the American Revolution, the Wednes- 
day Club, and the United States Daughters of 1812, and was 
a member and an active worker in the Holy Communion 
Episcopal Church in St. Louis. The poem which won the 
prize had been written in one evening. According to the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Mrs. Hull had also written a song 
for her chapter of the D. A. R. to submit in the contest. 
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The University of Missouri became especially interested 
in the contest, because it had been announced that the new 
song would be sung at commencement in June, 1911. The 
Governor had not committed himself, but it was thought 
that announcement of the outcome of the contest might be 
made by Governor Hadley at commencement. Since no 
music was selected by the committee, however, the plan 
for singing the song had to be abandoned and the announce- 
ment was made before commencement. 

Before Governor Hadley returned Mrs. Hull’s poem to 
the committee of judges to use in selecting music, he wrote to 
Professor Pommer asking his opinion about the addition of 
another stanza which would express the pioneer spirit of 
Missouri. Professor Pommer advised against such an 
addition, at least, before the music was written. 

The contest for music to accompany Mrs. Hull’s words 
opened on September 30 and closed on November 30, 1911. 
During this time, 783 compositions were received, the entries 
coming from every state in the Union and from New South 
Wales, Germany, and Belgium. The opinion was expressed 
that the advertising Missouri received was more valuable 
than the contest. 

The committee of judges (the same committee which 
had selected the song) met on February 28, 1912. The com- 
positions had been graded by Professor Pommer so that 
there were about 100 for the committee to consider. After 
several hours deliberation, the committee was unable to 
decide between four. The days of radio broadcasting had 
not arrived, but the committee determined to give Governor 
Hadley the opportunity to choose between the four. The 
Governor was called by long distance telephone and the tele- 
phone transmitter was placed near the piano while the members 
of the committee played and sang the four compositions. 
The committee adjourned at 8 p. m., and the Governor 
reserved his decision till he received the committee report. 

Unable to select any single composition, Governor Hadley 
announced that the four songs should be copyrighted and sent 
over the State. The music deemed the most popular among 
glee clubs and musicians would be selected for the prize. 
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The Glee Club of the University of Missouri considered plans 
to sing the songs in St. Louis and then in Kansas City, but 
finally sang them for the public at the close of a short program 
in Columbia. The audience at this concert was small, but a 
preference was made. The votes were counted by Dean 
Walter Williams, N. T. Gentry, and E. W. Stephens. The 
University Missourian stated that the songs were to be sung 
in Kirksville on April 16, by the pupils of Mr. Gebhardt, and 
in Kansas City in May by the chorus of Carl Busch. No 
record has been found of such concerts, however. Since no 
other facts have been found, it seems logical to conclude that 
the contest ended without a final decision and that no music 
was selected to accompany the poem ‘‘Missouri,” by Mrs. 
Hull. 

In 1913, the Missouri Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution held a contest for music to be used with Mrs. Hull’s 
poem, ‘‘Missouri.”” This contest was won by Mrs. Julie 
Stevens Bacon and her music, with Mrs. Hull’s poem, were 
adopted by the Missouri Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion as their official State song. This song, ‘‘Missouri,” 
has been published with the title page carrying the caption 
‘Missouri State Song.” It was copyrighted by Mrs. Hull 
in 1921. 

Since Mrs. Hull’s ‘“‘Missouri’’ was declared the State song 
by an informal statement of the Governor, without legislative 
action, and since no music has been officially accepted for it, 
there are many who insist that Missouri has no official State 
song. To remedy this situation, bills providing for an 
official Missouri State song have been introduced at every 
session of the legislature since 1927. There have been 
twelve of these bills, and all have met with defeat. Some 
have been more successful than others. House Bill No. 632, 
introduced in 1927, reached the informal calendar for engross- 
ment, as did House Bills No. 474 and No. 692 in 1929. The 
bill introduced in 1927 provided that the State song should 
be ‘‘My Missouri,” by Mary R. Ellis; House Bill No. 474, 
in 1929, provided for ‘‘My Missouri Cabin,” by Grace Lewis 
Vandiver. This song was written in Negro dialect. House 
Bill No. 692 proposed us the State song the poem “‘Missouri,”’ 
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by Lizzie Chambers Hull with music by Noel Poépping. 
Another song ‘‘Missouri, My Own,” with words and music 
by Ted Ferris, was introduced as House Bill No. 876 in 1929, 
but the committee which considered it reported unfavorably. 
None of the three bills introduced in the House in 1931 re- 
ceived notice except for unfavorable committee reports on two 
of them. In 1933, a bill (House Bill No. 340), which also 
sponsored the song ‘‘Missouri’’ by Mrs. Hull and the music 
by Noel Poépping, passed the House of Representatives by 
a vote of 116 to 6. Contrary to the House action, however, 
the Senate committee on education, to which it was sent when 
it reached the Senate, made an unfavorable report. In 1935, 
a bill providing for the same song (House Bill No. 443) 
progressed to the point of being called from the informal 
calendar for the third reading and final vote, when action 
was indefinitely postponed on motion of Representative Oliver 
E. J. Schick of St. Louis, who had introduced the bill. Ac- 
cording to the Kirksville Daily Express and News, Representa- 
tive Schick had played the song before the representatives 
and Carroll Berry (former Jackson county member of the 
House) had sung it. Following applause of the performance, 
the bill had been perfected unanimously. 

Two bills were introduced in the Senate in 1937. Neither 
provided for music and neither progressed further than the 
first reading. Senate Bill No. 210 proposed a song entitled 
“Missouri,” by Gertie Colvin of Versailles, Missouri, and 
Senate Bill No. 169 again proposed ‘‘Missouri,”’ by Lizzie 
Chambers Hull. 

The words of Mrs. Hull with music by Noel Poépping 
have been introduced in the legislature four times (1929, 
separate bills in Senate and House; 1933; 1935) and the words 
of Mrs. Hull without music have been proposed two addi- 
tional times (1931, 1937). The poem written by Mary R. 
Ellis has been proposed twice (1927, 1931), once without music, 
and once with music by Alice Botofuhr Spalding. The four 
poems which have been introduced in the legislature once 
each were written by Grace Lewis Vandiver, Gertie Colvin, 


Ted Ferris, and one apparently by an anonymous author 
(1931). 
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The General Assembly of the State of Missouri has yet 
to enact a law which will give the State an official song. 


TOPICS IN MISSOURI HISTORY 

Whatever the topic in Missouri history to be considered 
some material always may be found in the general works 
on the history of the State. In the bibliographies on various 
topics which have appeared in the Review from time to time, 
references have frequently been made to special sections 
of the general histories of Missouri or the suggestion has 
been made that the reader use the general histories. Many 
Missourians do not realize the scope and extent of some of 
the excellent histories of Missouri which have been published 
or of the other works on the State which have been compiled. 
This issue of the Review therefore presents a bibliography of 
general works on Missouri history. 

In selecting a list of general works on the subject, the 
many articles and studies on special phases of the State’s 
history have been omitted, as it seemed more logical to in- 
clude such studies in bibliographies on the topics to which 
they relate. For this reason outstanding special works such 
as histories of political parties, Civil war histories, population 
studies, and similar works have been excluded from this 
bibliography. Many publications which are primarily sec- 
tional in character have also been omitted, though they have 
a bearing upon the history of the State as a whole and would 
be useful in any general survey of State history. A number 
of these sectional publications were cited in the bibliography 
on “Pioneering in Missouri,” which appeared in the issue of 
the Review for April, 1933 (Vol. XXVII, No. 3, pp. 265-266). 
It might seem that descriptive works should be included, for 
the records of travelers, residents of Missouri, and data com- 
piled for gazetteers constitute a vital portion of the historical 
material on the State. These have been omitted, however, 
since they are more in the nature of source material than 
general historical accounts. 

This bibliography presents only those works which are 
most comprehensive in character and most pertinent to the 
whole field of Missouri history. Among these general works 
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are those which are encyclopedic or biographical; others 
which, though they cover only the early period of Missouri 
history, have become the accepted standard works for this 
period and are relevant to later State history; the historical 
periodicals published by the State Historical Society of 
Missouri and by the Missouri Historical Society at St. Louis; 
and, finally, the general State histories. These general 
histories are of two types, those of detailed character intended 
for the lay reader and those written for textbook purposes. 
The bibliography of textbooks will be presented in the next 
issue of the Review. No attempt has been made to list the 
many brief historical sketches of Missouri which may be found 
in various types of publications, such as county histories, the 
Official Manual of the State of Missouri, and reprints of maga- 
zine articles. 


GENERAL WorKS ON Missouri History 


Barns, C. R. (ed.), The Commonwealth of Missouri, A Centennial Record 
(St. Louis, 1877). Parts I-V, comprising the sections on archaeology, 
history, physical geography, material wealth, and educational progress, 
were written respectively by A. J. Conant, Wm. F. Switzler, G. C. 
Swallow, R. A. Campbell, and W. T. Harris. Parts VI and VII 
contain much material, both encyclopedic and biographical, on cities 
and towns, prominent persons of the State, and a list of members of 
the Twenty-ninth General Assembly of Missouri. With the exception 
of Chapter 5 of Part IV, Parts I-IV, pp. 1-601, constitute Switzler’s 
Illustrated History of Missouri from 1541 to 1877, published by Barns 
in 1879 (See: Switzler). 

BILLon, FREDERIC L., Annals of St. Louis in Its Early Days Under the 
French and Spanish Dominations (St. Louis, 1886). Contains much 
general historical and biographical information, as well as valuable 
source material chiefly from original French and Spanish manuscripts. 
Compiled by a citizen of St. Louis interested in preserving the history 
of Missouri and of the Mississippi valley. 

BILLon, FREDERIC L., Annals of St. Louis in Its Territorial Days, 1804- 
1821 (St. Louis, 1888). This volume, a continuation of the author’s 
earlier work on provincial St. Louis, also contains useful source ma- 
terial, much of it taken from the newspapers of the time. 

Carr, Lucien, Missouri, A Bone of Contention (Boston, 1888). An excel- 
lent survey of Missouri history to the close of the Civil war period, 
with special emphasis upon colonial and territorial history and the Civil 
war era. As a journalistic observer of events leading to the war, the 

author presents the Civil war in Missouri clearly and comprehensively. 
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ConraD, Howarp L. (ed.), Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri; A 
Compendium of History and Biography for Ready Reference, 6 vols. (New 
York, 1901). Often overlooked, this work is invaluable to the student 
of Missouri history who is seeking general information in the field of 
Missouri biography and on special subjects in Missouri history. The 
contributors were well-informed local authorities and the articles are 
usually fairly reliable. 


Davis, WALTER B., and Durriz, DanreEt S., An Illustrated History of 
Missouri; Comprising Its Early Record and Civil, Political, and Military 
History From the First Exploration to the Present Time (St. Louis, 
1876). The first general history of Missouri to be published, ante- 
dating Switzler by one year. Special emphasis is placed upon legis- 
lation during the administrations of the governors and much infor- 
mation on Missouri towns, schools, counties, and representative citizens 
is included. It was written largely from the standpoint of a detached 
observer, as one of the authors, Daniel S. Durrie, was a well-known 
Wisconsin historian. 


Harvey, CHARLES M., “The State of Missouri From Its Territorial Days 
to 1904,” in Vol. IV of the series The Provinces and The States, edited 
by Weston Arthur Goodspeed (Madison, Wisc., 1904). A well- 
balanced review of Missouri history from 1812-1904, with possibly 
more emphasis upon political history. Written by an able Missouri 
journalist and historian. 


Houck, Louis, A History of Missouri, from the Earliest Explorations and 
Settlements Until the Admission of the State into the Union. 3 vols. 
(Chicago, 1908). Most complete and authentic account of colonial 
and territorial Missouri. Written by an eminent citizen and lawyer 
of southeast Missouri. 


Hype, WILLIAM, and Conrap, Howarp L., Encyclopedia of the History of 
St. Louis, A Compendium of History and Biography for Ready Refer- 
ence. 4 vols. (New York, 1899). This encyclopedia of St. Louis is 
included in this bibliography because the history of St. Louis is so 
closely identified with the history of the State. 


Missouri Historical Review, Vols. 1-XXXI, 1906-1937. Published quarterly 
by the State Historical Society of Missouri (Columbia, 1906-1937). 
The files of the Missouri Historical Review constitute a valuable source 
of information on past and contemporary developments pertaining to 
Missouri. The many articles on numerous subjects, typical of the 
State in their diversity, are prepared by carefully selected contributors. 


Missouri Historical Society Collections, Vols. I-VI, 1880-1931. Published 
by the Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis (St. Louis, 1880-1931). 
These Collections are evidence of the pride which St. Louisans have 
taken in the history of the State. The articles are authoritative and 
must be considered in any study of the history of Missouri. 
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ScHaRF, JOHN T., History of Saint Louis City and County, from the Earliest 
Periods to the Present Day. 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 1883). Ency- 
clopedic in character, comprehensive, and authentic. Though the 
emphasis is placed on St. Louis, there is much of value concerning the 
State as a whole. 


SHOEMAKER, FLoyp C., Missouri's Struggle for Statehood, 1804-1821 
(Jefferson City, 1916). Authentic, well-organized account of terri- 
torial Missouri and her entrance into the Union. Provides valuable 
insight into subsequent history. 


STEVENS, WALTER B., Centennial History of Missouri (The Center State) 
One Hundred Years in the Union, 1820-1921. 6 vols. (St. Louis, 
1921). Vols. I-II, history, Vols. III-VI, biography. A detailed 
history of the State, amply illustrated, including descriptive and 
narrative material of exceptional interest and with attention given 
to legend and tradition. An expansion of the author’s earlier work 
Missouri; The Center State, 1821-1915. 


STEVENS, WALTER B., Missouri; The Center State, 1821-1915. 4 vols. 
(Chicago, 1915). Vols. I-II, history; Vols. III-IV, biography. An 
excellent presentation of Missouri as a center state in the Union. 
Little attention to chronology, but with emphasis on the activities 
of Missouri and Missourians which the journalist author felt should 
be recorded. 


SWITZLER, WILLIAM F., Swiisler’s Illustrated History of Missouri, from 1541 
to 1877. Edited and published by C. R. Barns (St. Louis, 1879). 
A classic of Missouri history, vivid, reliable, discriminating, and 
especially valuable for its presentation of political and governmental 
matters in which the author was an active participant as journalist 
and politician from about 1840 to the date of publication. The 
additional sections by Conant, Swallow, and Campbell on archaeology, 
physical geography, and material wealth add value to the volume. 


VIOLETTE, EUGENE M., A History of Missouri (Boston, 1918). A valuable 
compilation, emphasizing those topics in Missouri history significant 
in our national history. Designed both for the lay reader and for use 
as a reference book in high school courses in American history. 


WILLIAMS, WALTER, and SHOEMAKER, FLoyp C., Missouri, Mother of the 
West. 5 vols. (Chicago, 1930). Vols. I-II, history; Vols. III-V, 
biography. The most recent and complete history of Missouri from 
her earliest days to 1927, including not only events of importance to 
Missouri, but emphasizing the part Missouri has taken in national 
affairs. Vol. I, covering the period up to 1860, was written by Missouri's 
great journalist, Walter Williams. Vol. II, 1860-1927, inclusive, 
was prepared by Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary of the State Historical 

Society of Missouri. 
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DO YOU KNOW, OR DON’T you? 


That unpurified Missouri river water was once considered 
a healthful beverage? Major Amos Stoddard declared that 
the health of the inhabitants of the Missouri river region was 
due to the ‘cold and lively nature of its water.’’ Count 
Francisco Arese, who visited Missouri during his tour of 
North America in 1837-38, spoke of the chestnut color of the 
Missouri river water and said that ‘the amount of earth and 
sand it carries is so great that a glass filled with its water at 
night is found in the morning to be one fourth sediment.” 
Nevertheless, he added; ‘“‘And yet the water does not taste; 
it even is wholesome; it only requires a little courage to swallow 
it for a few days, and then one has the habit.” 


<, 


That General William Tecumseh Sherman is buried in 
Cavalry Cemetery in St. Louis? His death occurred in 
New York City, February 14, 1891, and he was buried in 
St. Louis, where he had lived from 1883-1886. The grave 
of General Sherman is marked by a simple shaft which he 
designed himself. 


“nam, 


That Daniel Boone once bought a town lot and house in 
Pensacola, Florida, expecting to move there from North 
Carolina? His wife opposed the plan because she did not 
wish to live where wild game could not be supplied easily. 
As a result, Boone turned his eyes westward and soon went to 
Kentucky where he lived before coming to Missouri. 


—, 


That the town of Arrow Rock was once known as Phila- 
delphia or New Philadelphia? The House Journal of the 
General Assembly of Missouri for 1832-33 shows that a number 
of citizens of Saline county petitioned the State legislature 
for a change of name and that a law was passed in response 
to the petition. This law, approved February 8, 1833, 
provided that “the town heretofore called and known by 
the name of Philadelphia in the county of Saline, on the 
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Missouri river, shall hereafter be called Arrow Rock, and by 
that name shall be known and called in all the courts of this 
ee “ig 

cm, 


That ‘Flannel worn next the skin, both summer and 
winter’’ was once thought “‘to be an almost certain antidote 
to the epidemics of the climate” of Missouri? Major Amos 
Stoddard made this statement in his Sketches, Historical and 
Descriptive, of Louisiana (1812) in writing of the variability 
of the climate of the upper settlements on the Mississippi. 
He said that all difficulties due to the climate might be pre- 
vented by the wearing of flannei. 

wa, 

That Lindenwood College at St. Charles, Missouri, is 
the only Protestant women’s college of senior college rank in 
Missouri? There are three Catholic senior colleges for women 
in the State: Fontbonne, Webster College, and Maryville 
College of the Sacred Heart. 


“aa, 


That the name Lake Benton was once proposed to desig- 
nate the present Lake of the Ozarks? This name was proposed 
in the House of Representatives of the General Assembly of 
Missouri in 1931, to honor ‘‘Missouri’s distinguished United 
States Senator, Thomas H. Benton.” The bill passed the 
House by a vote of 79 to 30, but the committee to which it 
was sent in the Senate reported it unfavorably. 


‘amy 


That John A. Sutter, famous as the owner of the land 
upon which gold was discovered in California in 1848, was 
once a resident of Missouri? Sutter, a native of Baden, came 
to the United States in July, 1834, and traveled toward the 
West. He spent the winter of 1834-35 at St. Louis (possibly 
in the vicinity of St. Charles) and went to Independence in 
the spring of 1835. He made his headquarters at Independence 
from the spring of 1835 to April, 1838, while he engaged in 
the Santa Fe trade. When he left Missouri on his journey to 
the coast he organized his expedition in St. Louis and left in 
late April 1838. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE PIONEER PRESS 


TAKE NOTICE! 


The annual election for officers belonging to the Mechanical Benevolent 
Society, takes place on the 14th day of January, 1819. The members 
belonging to the same are requested to be punctual in their attendance 
at the school room of Mr. Giddings? on the hill, at early candle light, any 
persons wishing to become members are invited to attend. 


By order of the committee. 
St. Louis, January 6th, 1819. 


From the St. Louis Missouri Gazette and Public Advertiser, January 8, 1819. 


COW POCK® 


The subcribers have juft received a fupply of frefh Vaccine matter 
from the United States inftitution. Families who wifh to avail themfelves 
of its preventive properties, are invited to make application. 


FARRAR & WALKER, 


From the St. Louis Missouri Gazette and Illinois Advertiser, September 17, 
1814. 


1The Mechanical or Mechanics’ Benevolent Society was one of the earliest 
of beneficiary organizations which was formed in St. Louis. Research fails to 
reveal adequate information concerning the Society. According to Scharf, the 
Society was organized April 10, 1817, with Joseph Charless as its president and 
Abraham Keys as its secretary. Joseph Charless was the first printer in Mis- 
souri and editor of the first newspaper west of the Mississippi, the Missouri 
Gazette, published at St. Louis. Mr. Charless was also a member of the Erin 
Benevolent Society formed in 1818 and established by a number of Irishmen 
for the relief ‘‘of those of our countrymen who may be in distress."" The Me- 
chanics’ Benevolent Society organized a year earlier may have been designed 
to aid those who were engaged in certain trades. In April, 1818, regular meet- 
ings were being held in Mr. Giddings’ schoolroom as in the case of the above 
notice in 1819. Meeting at early candle light, the room was probably warm 
from the day and furnished a comfortable gathering place at a time when there 
were no public buildings to be had for such gatherings. Fuel was probably an 
important item, since in 1819, Mr. Giddings’ students were to pay a small sum 
for wood in addition to the regular tuition. 

On July 4, 1818, the Mechanics’ Benevolent Society celebrated the anni- 
versary of American independence with a dinner attended by a large nuamber 
of citizens of St. Louis. An “elegant and plentiful’’ dinner was prepared by 
Mr. Horricks. Thomas F. Riddick read the Declaration of Independence. 
Joseph Charless was chosen president for the day and Major Charles W. Hunter 
was made vice-president. Guns were fired by “‘skillful artillerists’’ and twenty 
toasts were drank. 

2The Rev. Salmon Giddings, the first Presbyterian minister and missionary 
in Missouri, opened a school in St. Louis in 1816 and in January, 1819, an- 
nounced a school for young ladies and gentlemen at his home. The schoolroom 
in which he taught seems to have been a favored meeting place for various 
purposes. Giddings and other ministers held religious services in his school- 
room and other schoolrooms were used for the same purpose. On January 11, 
1819, the citizens of St. Louis were to meet there to consider plans for a proposed 
Protestant church building. 
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SHOT FACTORY‘ 

The subscriber gives notice to his Friends, and the Publick, that he 
will manufacture Lead into drop Shot, on reafonable terms, at his factory, 
Rocky Place, below the mouth of the Joachim, near Herculaneum. Next 
fpring he will have the height requifite for any big number, to be as perfect 
as any, and to carry his bufinefs on the largeft scale and perfection. 


J. MACLOT 
November 16, 1809. 


From the St. Louis Missouri Gazette, November 16, 1809. 


**Cow Pock” or vaccine for smallpox was first introduced into St. Louis in 
1809 by Doctor Saugrain. That a great deal of persuasion was exerted to en- 
courage its use is indicated by the numerous testimonials of its efficacy which 
were published in the Gazette. After 1809, regular advertisements in various 
Missouri newspapers, such as the one above, indicate that the practice of inoccu- 
lation for smallpox had a rather wide prevalence. 

‘The site of this shot factory which John N. Maclot advertised in 1809 was 
given to the United States Daughters of 1812 by the St. Joseph Lead Company 
in October, 1925. A bronze tablet marking the site was presented by the com- 
pany at the same time. 

According to tradition, the Maclot shot tower at Herculaneum, Missouri, 
was the first of its kind west of Pittsburg. Maclot began the erection of the 
tower early in 1809 and by November he was ready to begin making patent 
shot. The needs of a frontier country were more than sufficient to justify the 
establishment of the factory and the War of 1812 gave impetus to the manu- 
facture of shot. The adjacent lead mines provided the materials and the great 
cliff overlooking the Mississippi supplied the height necessary. It is said that 
Moses Austin built a second shot tower at Herculaneum in 1810, and that 
Christian Wilt and John Honey erected another in 1814. 

John Nicholas Maclot was not a native American, having been born in the 
city of Metz, Lorraine, France. Upon leaving France, after a brief period as a 
political prisoner in the Bastille, he worked as a jeweler in England. Later, 
he came to the United States, and finally arrived in St. Louis in 1804, engaging 
in the mercantile business. He became interested in Herculaneum where Moses 
Austin was working lead mines and went there to erect his famed shot tower in 
1809. Maclot was present at the Battle of New Orleans where shot from his 
tower were used. Maclot was a most respected citizen of St. Louis and Her- 
culaneum. 

Schoolcraft presented some interesting material concerning the history of 
shot towers in his Scenes and Adventures (published in 1853). According to his 
account, Moses Austin erected a shot tower in the Mine 4 Breton region as 
early as 1799. In 1797, Austin had come to Mine 4 Breton and obtained a 
grant of land there from the Spanish authorities of Louisiana. Mining opera- 
tions were begun, ‘“‘patent shot of an approved quality were made,” and ‘‘a 
manufactory of sheet-lead was completed during the same year.'’ The Annals 
of the West, by James H. Perkins and J. M. Peck (published 1850), told of Austin 
purchasing the land in the Mine 4 Breton region and developing mines. The 
Annals state further that in 1799, ‘‘a shot tower was built on the pinnacle of 
the cliff near Herculaneum, under the superintendence of Mr. Elias Bates, 
and patent shot were made.” 

Robert S. Douglas, in his History of Southeast Missouri, published in 1912, 
apparently agreed with Schoolcraft but not with Perkins and Peck. Douglas 
described Potosi in 1809 and among the establishments of the town are listed 
Austin’s smelter and shot tower, as well as a sheet lead factory operated by 
Elias Bates. In discussing Herculaneum, he mentioned that the remains of one 
of the first shot towers was still standing and that the first shot-making estab- 
lishment in Herculaneum was erected by John Maclot. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE MARK TWAIN COLLECTION 


The Society’s outstanding collection of the works of 
Mark Twain, now known as the Mahan Memorial Mark Twain 
Collection, has recently been augmented by the purchase of 
four rare books. The purchase includes first editions of The 
Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras County, and Other 
Sketches; A Tramp Abroad; and Roughing It, as well as a first 
English edition of the latter book. 

The books are the first ones added to the collection as a 
result of the gift of the late George A. Mahan of Hannibal, 
who bequeathed one thousand dollars to the Society for the 
purchase of books. This fund was set aside for the purchase 
of items for the Mark Twain Collection, which will hence- 
forth be known as the Mahan Memorial Mark Twain Collec- 
tion, in recognition of Mr. Mahan’s work in memorializing 
Mark Twain. 

From the standpoint of rarity and value, the most note- 
worthy of these recent acquisitions is The Celebrated Jumping 
Frog, Mark Twain’s first published book. Twain first wrote 
the story of the Jumping Frog in 1865 and it appeared in a 
magazine called The Saturday Press and in various newspapers, 
but it was not published in book form until 1867. The volume 
bought by the Society is a copy of the rare first issue of this 
1867 edition, copies of which have sold as high as $525. The 
Society was fortunate in buying the present copy at the very 
reasonable figure of $90. Although Clemens himself, many 
years after its publication, characterized the story as “a 
villianous backwoods sketch,” it achieved great popularity 
and was an important factor in bringing him fame. 

Mark Twain's Roughing It, a story of the Western frontier 
in the sixties, based on Clemens’ life in Nevada and Cali- 
fornia in the “roaring’’ days of the mining furor, was first 
published in 1872. The copy recently acquired by the Society 
is a first issue of the first edition. The English edition of 
Roughing It, published by George Routledge and Sons of 
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London in 1872, is also a first edition. This English edition 
contains only the first half of the book as first published in 
the United States. 

The copy of A Tramp Abroad included in the Society’s 
recent purchase is one of the rare first issues of the first edition, 
published in 1880. The Tramp is regarded as one of Mark 
Twain’s best travel books. 


A TRUSTEE OF THE SOCIETY URGES INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP 


The State of Missouri may well be proud of its Historical 
Society, which is steadily advancing its work of preserving all 
historical information about this State. And it will surprise 
many to learn that it is in point of numbers second among 
historical societies, being in membership less than a hundred 
behind that of New York. 

In every community, there are many who take a more than 
passive interest in historical data, and if these men would all 
contribute by their influence to the Missouri Society, it would 
lead New York’s historical body. The cost is but $1 a year, 
and all members are supplied free of charge a splendid maga- 
zine, The Missouri Historical Review. This Review is of price- 
less value with its historical articles dating back to pioneer 
days, and its summary of present day historical events. 

The editor of this paper would be glad to talk of the 
Society, its work, its aims, its accomplishments, with any non- 
members, and also to show copies of the magazine. And we 
have also application cards and will be glad to take all neces- 
sary steps to insure the membership of any Henry County 
citizens in this most worthy State institution.—An editorial 
by Chas. H. Whitaker in the Clinton Henry County Democrat, 
June 17, 1937. 


OUTSTANDING DONATIONS 


The Society is in receipt of a carefully mounted scrap- 
book, presented by its former president, Walter B. Stevens, 
of Georgetown, S. C., and Burdick, Kansas. The contents 
are of wide range chronologically and geographically and relate 
mainly to Missouri. This is the thirteenth of such scrap- 
books donated to the Society by Mr. Stevens. 
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Mrs. Mary Edna Cruzen, commissioner of the Missouri 
labor and industrial inspection department, has given the 
Society a valuable account book kept by Nathaniel Greene 
Cruzen at Utica, Missouri, in 1831.. Cruzen was the first 
Nathaniel Greene Cruzen, his name coming from one of his 
ancestors, General Nathaniel Greene of Revolutionary war 
fame. 





The recent donation by Mrs. Charles H. Richeson, of 
Potosi, Missouri, of two old account books, makes an inter- 
esting and valuable addition to the Society’s collections. These 
were kept by the proprietors of the Springfield Iron Furnace, 
which was located on Furance Creek nine miles south of Potosi 
on the old road to Caledonia. The volumes indicate that the 
firm did a general merchandising, iron furnace, forge, and saw 
mill business. There is a day book for the period from 
November 24, 1834, to June 16, 1835, and a ledger for Novem- 
ber 24, 1834, to May, 1837. 





Additional volumes of the Springfield Furnace records 
were presented to the Society by Mr. Charles van Ravenswaay 
of Boonville, Missouri. Included in this group are: A journal 
for the period from December 4, 1834 to September 27, 1836; 
a ledger, May, 1837-1841; a small notebook for 1849; and a 
collection of 113 miscellaneous letters, notes, and other papers. 





A photostatic copy of the old record book of Ste. Gene- 
vieve Academy, from December, 1807 to July, 1812, and one 
page of rules and regulations, making a total of twenty-three 
pages, has been presented to the Society by the Gamma Chapter 
of Phi Delta Kappa. The presentation was made by Dr. 
Theo. W. H. Irion and Dr. W. R. Carter, of the Irion Library 
Foundation of the University of Missouri. 





A typewritten copy of an historical sketch of the National 
Hotel at Third and Market streets in St. Louis has been given 
to the Society by John L. Nagle, superintendent of the Jeffer- 
son National Expansion Memorial at St. Louis. The sketch, 
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which was written by John A. Bryan, research associate in 
American architecture, outlines the history of the site from 
1769 to the present time. Valuable photographs of the hotel 
are reproduced in the booklet. 





Judge John W. Torrey of Powersville, Missouri, has 
presented to the Society through J. G. Morgan, editor of the 
Unionville Republican, two Putnam county atlases. One of 
the atlases was published in 1877 and is an illustrated historical 
atlas of Putnam county; the other was published in 1897 and 
is a plat book of the county. These books are valuable addi- 
tions to the Society’s special collection of Missouri county 
atlases, being the first of Putnam county the Society has 
obtained. 





The Society has obtained from Mrs. Lillian Harrison of 
Marshall several old records, consisting of letters, certifica- 
tions, receipts, accounts, advertisements, governor’s appoint- 
ments, memos of agreement, a waybill, and other miscel- 
laneous items. Of especial interest is an account book kept 
by M. M. Marmaduke and Dr. John Sappington when they 
operated a store at Jonesboro, Missouri. The entries in the 
ledger date from January 1, 1830, to November 19, 1831. 





An unbound file of the Cowgill Chief for the period from 
May 6, 1887, to November 13, 1891, has been given to the 
Society by Mrs. G. B. Cowley of Cowgill and Higbee, Missouri. 


PHOTOSTATIC ACQUISITIONS 

The rare volume, Schicksale und Abenteuer der Sachsen 
Ausgewanderten Stephanianer, .... (The Experiences and Ad- 
ventures of the Stephanites Who Emigrated From Saxony to 
America; Their Journey to St. Louis, Their Stay There and 
the Condition of Their Colony in Perry County), published in 
Dresden in 1839, has been photostated for the Society’s 
library. It was obtained from the University of Michigan 
Library for this purpose, through the courtesy of Mr. William 
W. Bishop, the librarian. The original has 124 pages, size 
4 3/16” x 6 9/16”. 
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A translation of this volume is being made for the State 
Historical Society by Dr. William G. Bek, dean of the College 
of Science, Literature and Arts, of the University of North 
Dakota at Grand Forks, North Dakota. Dr. Bek is already 
well known to Missourians for his translations of other German 
books and his studies of the German population of Missouri. 





Through the courtesy of Mr. Paul A. T. Noon, librarian 
of the Ohio State Library, this Society was permitted to photo- 
stat Missourian Lays, by Angus Umphraville, which was the 
first book of poems published in Missouri. The volume was 
issued from the St. Louis Enquirer office in 1821, and copies are 
now extremely rare. This copy was owned originally by 
James McBride, and has been in the possession of the Ohio 
State Library since August 28, 1861. There are seventy-two 
pages in this book, which is 344” x 5 15/16” in size. 





Through the courtesy of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin and Miss Annie A. Nunns, assistant superintendent 
of that Society, a photostatic copy of Lyman C. Draper’s 
notes on the Boone family in Missouri has been obtained by 
the State Historical Society of Missouri. 

In 1850 Draper wrote to Nathan Boone asking thirty- 
three questions about his father’s life. Boone began his reply 
but had only reached the seventeenth answer when in 1851 
Draper paid him a visit at his home in Greene county, Mis- 
souri. There he wrote down the answers to his queries, given 
by both Nathan and his wife, Olive Van Bibber Boone. The 
interview covers 294 pages of manuscript, of which pages 212- 
294 relate to events in Missouri. Only this portion was photo- 
stated. In addition, interviews with Nathan’s son, James 
(pages 294-96), with William T. Wilson of Columbia (pages 
296-97), with Rev. Nathan H. Hall of Columbia (page 298), 
with Morgan Bryan and his wife, the daughter of Flanders and 
Jemima Boone Callaway, at Marthasville (pages 299-304), 
and with Mrs. Frances Lamme, another daughter (pages 304- 
308), were obtained. In the manuscript collections of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin this material is identified as 
Draper’s Notes, 6S212-308. 
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The Society’s file of Volume I of the Franklin Missouri 
Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick Advertiser, the first newspaper 
published west of St. Louis, covering the period from April 23, 
1819, to May 20, 1820, has been photostated in order to relieve 
the rare original of excessive wear. Several years ago the 
original was covered with a protective layer of transparent silk, 
but this volume is so much used by research students and 
visitors that further protective measures are necessary. The 
photostatic copy will be available for use by the public at all 
times. 





A copy of Our Annual 1896, published by the Charleston 
Democrat, and containing historical and statistical information 
on Mississippi county, was loaned to this Society for photo- 
stating by Mrs. Lulu Orr of Charleston, Missouri. This 
pamphlet was located through the assistance of Mr. Charles 
M. Murray, of Charleston. 


COOPER COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY ORGANIZED 


Recently aroused interest in Cooper county history has 
culminated in the timely organization of a historical society in 
Cooper county. On June 14, 1937, a group of outstanding 
Cooper countians met in the office of Judge Roy D. Williams 
at Boonville and organized the Cooper County Historical 
Society. 

At the first meeting of the society the charter members 
voted to invite Cooper county to help the society sponsor a 
WPA historical survey of existing county records, family 
papers, and unrecorded folklore material. Such a project 
would be worthwhile, and many unusual and valuable records 
would doubtless be uncovered. Further plans for the future 
work of the society will be made at a dinner which is soon to 
be given by the organization. 

The society does not restrict its membership to Cooper 
countians, but welcomes all who are interested. 

The officers of the newly-organized society are: president, 
Judge Roy D. Williams; vice-president, Colonel A. M. Hitch; 
secretary-treasurer, Charles van Ravenswaay; archivist, E. J. 
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Melton. All the officers of the Cooper County Historical 
Society are members of the State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri; Judge Williams is also one of the trustees of the State 
Historical Society. 


OZARK FESTIVAL 


The annual Ozark Festival, an event inaugurated in 1936, 
was held at Rolla on June 24, 25, 26, and 27, 1937. The 1937 
Festival was equally as fine a presentation as was the 1936 
Festival. 

The Art Exhibit, which was an especially significant fea- 
ture of the Festival, attracted widespread attention. Al- 
though each artist was limited to one entry, there were more 
than 100 entries in the Exhibit. Another important part of 
the Festival was the presentation of a pageant depicting the 
history of the Ozarks. Other features of this educational 
event were: Ozark folk music and dancing; an exhibit of the 
natural resources of the State and other exhibits, which were 
displayed at the Missouri School of Mines; and exhibits of 
household arts, which were displayed in the old Campbell 
house through the courtesy of the Lambda Chi Alpha Fra- 
ternity. 

Rolla’s Ozark Festival has been given nation-wide pub- 
licity. It is an outstanding cultural achievement and gives 
promise of becoming an event of national significance. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The 100th anniversary of Macon county was celebrated 
on August 26, 27, 28, and 29, 1937. A pageant was given each 
night as a part of the celebration.—From the Macon Chronicle- 
Herald, August 28, 1937. 





The 100th anniversary of the organization of Miller 
county was celebrated on August 20, 21, and 22, 1937, at 
Tuscumbia. A pageant dramatizing episodes in the early 
history of the county was given each evening.—From the 
Tuscumbia Miller County Autogram, August 26, 1937. 
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The 100th anniversary of Charleston will be celebrated 
on September 8, 9, and 10, 1937. An historical pageant 
depicting the history of the town will be given each evening.—- 
From the Charleston Democrat, August 26, 1937, and the 
Charleston Enterprise-Courier, August 26, 1937. 





The 100th anniversary of the Christian churches of 
Missouri will be celebrated by a centennial convention held 
in Columbia from September 22 to September 26, 1937. This 
convention will be the centennial of the first state convention 
of the Christian church of Missouri held near Columbia in 
1837 in the Bear Creek Christian Church, which is no longer 
in existence.—From the Columbia Tribune, June 10, 1937, and 
the Columbia Missourian, June 11, 1937. 





The 100th anniversary of the First Baptist Church of 
Jefferson City will be observed on July 11, 1937. On that 
date the new church building of the First Baptist Church will 
also be formally dedicated. Although completed several 
years ago, the church has not beer. dedicated as it is a custom 
of the congregation not to dedicate a building until all in- 
debtedness has been paid.—From the Jefferson City Sunday 
News and Tribune, July 11, 1937. 





The 100th anniversary of the Methodist Church at Jeffer- 
son City was celebrated on June 20, 1937.—From the Jefferson 
City Post-Tribune, June 21, 1937. 





The 100th anniversary of the Hickory Grove Methodist 
Church, South, which is located near Morrisville, Missouri, 
was celebrated on July 4, 1937.—From the Bolivar Herald, 
July 8, 1937. 





The 95th anniversary of the Ebenezer Presbyterian 
Church at Greenfield, Missouri, will be celebrated on June 4, 
1937, and on June 6, 1937.—From the Greenfield Dade County 
Advocate, June 3, 1937. 
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The 80th anniversary of the Zion Lutheran Church at 
Gravelton, Wayne county, Missouri, was observed on May 
23, 1937.—From the Fredericktown Democrat-News, May 
27, 1937. 





The 75th anniversary of St. Patrick’s Church at Rolla 
was celebrated on June 11, June 12, and June 13, 1937. A 
booklet covering the history of the parish from its inception 
in 1862 to the present time has been published in connection 
with the celebration.—From the Rolla New Era, June 11, 
and the Rolla Herald, June 10 and June 17, 1937. 





The 75th anniversary of the Catholic Church of Our Lady 
of Help at Pilot Knob, Missouri, was celebrated on August 8, 
1937.—From the Ironton Iron County Register, August 12, 
1937. 





The 50th anniversary of the founding of Monett, Mis- 
souri, will be celebrated on June 17, 18, 19, and 20, 1937.— 
From the Monett Times, June 17, 1937. 





The 50th anniversary of the founding of Ravenwood, 
Missouri, was celebrated on August 12, 13, and 14, 1937.— 
From the Maryville Daily Forum, August 13, 1937. 


The 50th anniversary of the founding of Sheridan, Mis- 
souri, will be celebrated on August 18, 19, and 20, 1937.— 
From the Maryville Daily Forum, July 13, 1937. 





The 50th anniversary of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
located two miles west of Saline City, Missouri, was com- 
memorated on June 13, 1937.—From the Slater News-Rustler, 
June 18, 1937. 


The 50th anniversary of the American National Bank at 
St. Joseph, Missouri, was celebrated on June 7, 1937.—From 
the St. Joseph Gazette, June 8, 1937. 
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The Marshfield Mail completed its 45th year of publica- 
tion with the issue of June 17, 1937. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


The first statue of Father Jacques Marquette erected in 
France was unveiled at Laon, France, on June 13, 1937, the 
300th anniversary of Marquette’s birth. As a part of the 
dedication ceremonies a vial of Mississippi river water was 
poured on the monument, which shows Marquette in one 
canoe and two Indians in another against a background of 
the Mississippi river wilderness.—From the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, June 14, 1937. 





The unveiling of a bronze bust of Dr. George Washington 
Carver, a native-born Missouri Negro, at Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute in Alabama on June 2, 1937, climaxed 
a series of celebrations begun on November 6, 1936, in recog- 
nition of Dr. Carver’s forty years of creative research and 
achievement at Tuskegee Institute. Steffen Thomas is the 
sculptor of the bust. 





The Women’s Press Club of St. Joseph is sponsoring the 
erection of a memorial to Eugene Field on Lover’s Lane in St. 
Joseph. The designs for the monumental marker and the 
memorial, by the architects Eckel and Aldrich, will be exe- 
cuted by the sculptor, Hermon Atkins McNeill. The memorial 
is to consist of a series of basreliefs of scenes illustrating Field’s 
poems, carved in granite background, with a bronze statue 
of ‘‘Little Boy Blue” erected in the foreground. 


NOTES 


The annual outing of the Cape Girardeau County His- 
torical Society was held on June 28, 1937, at historic Apple 
Creek Church, which is located near Pocahontas in Cape 
Girardeau county, Missouri. 

The members of the Historical Society spent the first 
part of the day tracing family history from the inscriptions 
on the monuments in an old cemetery near the church. Before 
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the regular program, which consisted of interesting historical 
talks, several of the older persons at the meeting gave their 
reminiscences of the church. 

After the meeting was adjourned some of the members 
of the Society visited the Cotter cemetery near Neelys Land- 
ing, where the grave of John Hays, the first sheriff of Cape 
Girardeau county, is located. Near this cemetery are also 
located the graves of sixty-three victims of the steamboat 
Stonewall disaster—From the Cape Girardeau Southeast 
Missourian, June 29, 1937, and the Jackson Missouri Cash- 
Book, July 1, 1937. 





Permanent organization of the Southeast Missouri 
Memorial Association was effected on August 10, 1937, at 
Fredericktown, Missouri. Colonel Clifford Leonri of Ironton 
and John G. Putz of Jackson were elected president and secre- 
tary, respectively, of the organization. The association had 
been tentatively organized on June 6, 1937, at Ironton, Mis- 
souri. The purpose of the association is to preserve and mark 
historical sites in Southeast Missouri—From the Frederick- 
town Democrat-News, August 12, 1937, and the Jackson 
Missouri Cash-Book, August 12, 1937. 





An interesting description of the operation of a “field 
court”’ in reconstructing property lines in St. Louis county after 
the original landmarks have been obliterated appears in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of August 12, 1937. The “field court” 
operates under a law enacted in 1887 after many of the natural 
markers had been destroyed in the Civil war. The procedure 
requires the court, its attendants and witnesses to go from one 
to another of a series of stakes set up in a preliminary survey 
of the property in question. 





On June 16, 1937, the last pot of Crystal City plate glass 
was cast by the method used since the establishment of the 
Crystal City plate glass industry in 1879. The tank system of 
casting will replace the old pot casting system.—From the 
Crystal City-Festus Jefferson County Press, June 18, 1937. 
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Lowell C. Pinkerton, a Missourian, has been assigned to 
Wellington, New Zealand, as American counsel general. 
Pinkerton has been serving as director of the State Depart- 
ment’s foreign service officers’ training school since 1933. 
He entered the foreign service in 1917.—From the Monroe 
City News, July 15, 1937. 

A dinner honoring Dr. J. W. Connaway for his contribu- 
tions to veterinary science was given at Columbia on June 
22, 1937. Dr. Connaway has completed forty-nine years of 
teaching in the College of Agriculture and is the oldest member 
on the faculty of the University of Missouri in point of service. 
—From the Columbia Missourian, June 22 and June 23, 1937, 
and the Columbia Daily Tribune, June 22 and June 23, 1937. 





Through the efforts of Dolph Shaner a hewn log taken 
from the first postoffice of Joplin was obtained for the mineral 
museum at Schifferdecker Park in Joplin and was inscribed 
as follows: ‘This log from building erected 1840 by John C. 
Cox for storehouse and first postoffice in Joplin, then called 
Blytheville.”—From the Joplin Globe, June 13, 1937. 





The Elizabeth Harrison Chapter of the D. A. R., at 
Bethany, has located in Harrison county the graves of thirteen 
soldiers of the War of 1812, the graves of seven soldiers of the 
Mexican war, and the grave of one veteran of an Indian war.— 
From the St. Joseph News-Press, June 6, 1937. 





An exhibition of paintings by artists who live in St. Louis 
or within fifty miles of the city limits will be held at the City 
Art Museum from November 3 to November 30, 1937.— 
From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, August 29, 1937. 





Old letters describing the wedding of Eugene Field and 
Julia Comstock have recently been found by Mrs. Elliot 
Marshall of St. Joseph. The letters were written by Dr. James 
Runcie, Mrs. Marshall’s father, who performed the cere- 
mony.—From the St. Joseph News-Press, July 24, 1937. 
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The municipal administration of the town of Westboro, 
in Atchison county, Missouri, is dominated by women. One 
member of the town board is a man, but the other officers 
are women.—From the St. Joseph News-Press, May 30, 1937. 





The Fourth Annual Rural Life Edition of Clay and Ray 
counties was published on August 10, 1937, as a supplement to 
the Excelsior Springs Daily Standard. Among the historical 
notes found in this issue are: an article by Mrs. Ethel Massie 
Withers on the aims and ideals of the Clay County Historical 
Society, a history of several rural churches in Clay county, 
sketches of many outstanding citizens of Clay and Ray counties, 
and an article on Jesse James written by Irving Gilmer. 





The Boonville Advertiser on May 28, 1937, issued its 97th 
anniversary rural life edition. These annual magazine publica- 
tions constitute a valuable source of history on Boonville and 
on Cooper and Howard counties. 





Among the historical articles in the Tuscumbia Miller 
County Autogram of August 19, 1937, are contributions by 
L. A. Wright entitled ‘“Tuscumbia Postoffice Established 1837; 
Jas. P. Harrison First P. M.,” “History of Tuscumbia Christian 
Church,” and “Steamboat Days on the Osage.” Articles by 
W. S. Stillwell include ‘‘First Mortgage Recorded in Miller 
Co. Aug. 18, 1837,” and “First Substantial Courthouse Built 
of Brick in 1857-1858.”". An article by Edwin W. Mills entitled 
“Lieut. Pike’s Expedition Up the Osage, 1806,” is reprinted 
from the Jefferson City Missouri Magazine. Pictures of local 
historic scenes and buildings are also given in this issue of the 
Autogram. 





Three excellent series of articles entitled ‘“The County 
Historian,” by Henry C. Thompson, are still appearing in the 
Potosi Washington County News, the Fredericktown Democrat- 
News, and the Bonne Terre Bulletin on the history of Wash- 
ington, Madison, and St. Francois counties, respectively. 
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Among the many valuable historical sketches by Lee 
Renno appearing in the St. Charles Cosmos-Moniior are articles 
entitled ““The Last of Steamboat Days on the Missouri River,” 
(June 16, 1937); ‘‘Historic Buildings in St. Charles That Should 
Not Have Been Torn Down,” (July 14, 1937); and “Who Built 
the Mounds in St. Charles County?” and ‘‘What Rev. Timothy 
Flint Said About St. Charles—He Lived Here in 1816,” 
(August 4, 1937). 





In the series of sketches relating to the history of St. 
Francois county, which is written by Henry C. Thompson for 
the Bonne Terre Bulletin, is a description of the capture of five 
Federal soldiers by Sam Hildebrand (April 23, 1937), and an 
article entitled ‘Disastrous Fire Destroys St. Joe Mill’ 
(July 23, 1937). 





A series of articles on “Inscriptions on Tombstones in 
Craven Cemetery near Camden,” written by Miss Rilla King 
of Camden, is appearing in the ‘Ray County Chapters” 
column of the Richmond Missourian. 





A vivid sketch of the late Albert Bigelow Paine, related 
by Willis A. Coston in an interview with A. B. Macdonald, 
appears in the Kansas City Star of June 13, 1937. Coston 
was one of Paine’s neighbors and friends when Paine was a 
dealer in photographic supplies in Fort Scott, Kansas. 





An article on Dr. Henry Ormal Severance and on the 
dinner given in his honor on May 22 appears in the June, 
1937, issue of the Missourt Alumnus. Dr. Severance, librarian 
of the University of Missouri for thirty years, is retiring in 
September of this year. 





A sketch of Colonel Sanford Sellers, head of Wentworth 
Military Academy at Lexington, Missouri, appears in the 
Kansas City Times of July 23, 1937. Colonel Sellers, whose 
eighty-fourth birthday will be celebrated on the Wentworth 
campus on July 24, has been head of Wentworth Academy for 
the last fifty-seven years. 
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A letter written by Milton G. Losee of Kansas City, 
consulting engineer of the Osage Development Association, to 
Professor Jesse E. Wrench of the University of Missouri, is 
reprinted in the Nevada Daily Mail and the Evening Post of 
July 17, 1937. The letter contains valuable information on 
the location of an Osage Indian village and of a depot of the 
American Fur Company, near the site of the present Papins- 
ville, in Bates county, Missouri. 





The St. Joseph News-Press is publishing the stories of 
several old houses in St. Joseph. In the News-Press of July 
4, 1937, appears a sketch of Isaac Miller, who came to Mis- 
souri in 1839, and a picture of the house that he built in 1859. 
The issue of the News-Press for August 1, 1937, contains a 
sketch of James L. Ellingwood, who came to St. Joseph about 
1859. A picture of the house in which he lived is also given 
in the News-Press. 





An article on E. W. Howe’s childhood in Bethany, Mis- 
souri, and on his book The Story of a Country Town, which was 
written about Bethany, appears in the St. Joseph News-Press 
of June 27, 1937. The Story of a Country Town was written in 
the 1880's. 





Another article on prominent Monroe countians appears 
in T. V. Bodine’s “I Remember” column in the Paris Mercury 
of June 25, 1937. This article is devoted to Frank L. Pitts, 
who served as State treasurer from 1897 to 1901, and also 
contains additional data on the political machine of the Con- 
federate brigadiers in Monroe county. 





An ordinance which was adopted in 1859, and which out- 
lined the public market activities of the city of Boonville, is 
reproduced in the Boonville Daily News of June 12, 1937, and 
the Boonville Advertiser of June 18, 1937. 





An article on Dr. George Washington Carver and his 
contributions to science appears in the June 19, 1937, issue of 
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The Pathfinder. Dr. Carver, a native-born Missouri Negro, 
is director of agricultural research at the Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute in Alabama. 





The history of the Latter Day Saints colony in Caldwell 
county is outlined in the St. Joseph News-Press of June 27, 
1937. The Mormons began work on their temple at Far West 
on July 3, 1837, one hundred years ago; but the temple was 
never completed. Far West, which was the county seat of 
Caldwell county, was the headquarters of the Mormon colony. 





An article by Robert Birbeck of Stanberry, Missouri, on 
Dr. Edwin James, who in 1820 joined the Stephen H. Long 
expedition as botanist and geologist, appears in the King City 
Chronicle of July 16, 1937. 





Articles entitled ‘Quaint Customs of the Pioneers,”’ by 
Edwin Mills, and “Miller County’s Early Towns,” by Marga- 
ret Rose Weeks; a sketch of the Missouri School of Mines and 
Metallurgy at Rolla, by Noel Hubbard; and a discussion of 
Missouri bird life by Dr. A. C. Burrill appear in the Missouri 
Magazine for May, 1937. 





Another of the excellent series of articles by Homer 
Bassford on the'mayors of St. Louis and the outstanding fea- 
tures of their administration appears in the St. Louis Star- 
Times of June 24, 1937. This article describes the efforts of 
several St. Louis mayors to obtain the city hall that was 
erected in 1872-1873. 





Mrs. Genevieve Davis (Bennett) Clark, widow of the 
late Champ Clark, died at New Orleans, Louisiana, on June 
15, 1937.—From the Bowling Green Times, June 17, 1937. 





Mrs. Alice Curtice Moyer-Wing, author of Ozark stories 
and former State industrial commissioner of Missouri, died 
near Greenville, Missouri, on August 16, 1937.—From the 
Greenville Sun, August 19, 1937. 
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A dinner was given by the Livingston county centennial 
celebration committee on June 10, 1937.—From the Chilli- 
cothe Constitution-Tribune, June 10, 1937. 





The Kansas City Journal-Post of August 8, 1937, contains 
an article on Judge Robert E. Lewis of Denver, Colorado, 
written by K. P. Middleton and entitled ‘‘Judge Lewis Recalls 
‘Redleg’ Raid That Left Family Home in Ruins.” Judge 
Lewis, who was born in Cass county, Missouri, is now a judge 
of the United States circuit court of appeals. 





A descriptive article of special merit entitled ‘Climbing 
Taum Sauk Mountain,” by Richard G. Baumhoff, appears in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of July 27, 1937. 





The first of a series of articles on the entertainments and 
plays given at old St. Peter’s hall in Jefferson City appears 
in the Jefferson City Sunday News and Tribune of July 4, 
1937. Old St. Peter’s hall was used by the State legislature 
for several months after the burning of the State Capitol 
in 1911. 

Among the reminiscent articles by J. B. Moss appearing 
in the St. Joseph Union-Observer are: an account of the hang- 
ing of a bushwacker in St. Joseph about 1863 (June 11, 1937), 
a sketch of Eugene Field (June 18, 1937), and an article 
entitled ‘‘Hemp Was Important Product in St. Joseph Slave 
Days” (July 2, 1937). 





The St. Louis Post-Dispatch of July 9, 1937, contains an 
interesting illustrated article by Richard G. Baumhoff describ- 
ing the restoration and preservation of the old St. Charles 
county home of Nathan Boone, son of Daniel Boone, by 
Colonel Francis M. Curlee, the owner of the historic dwelling 
and a descendant of Daniel Boone’s brother, John. 





Pictures of the Daniel Boone monument near Marthas- 
ville, Missouri, and of Nathan Boone’s home in St. Charles 
county appear in the Warrenton Banner of July 30, 1937. 
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An illustrated article describing the descendants of Daniel 
Boone appears in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of August 16, 
1937. The article was compiled by John Orr, instructor in 
English in the Ash Grove, Missouri, high school where a 
number of the descendants of Nathan Boone, son of Daniel, 
are enrolled. 


An article on Indian relics entitled ‘Relics Found in 
Platte County May Date Back to Mound Builders’”’ appears 
in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of June 22, 1937. Dr. W. R. 
Wedel of the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, D. C., 
is in charge of the excavation work. 





An article by Paul I. Wellman in the Kansas City Times 
of June 9, 1937, entitled ‘‘Rule of Osages Reached Climax in 
This Region a Century Ago,’’ outlines the decline of the Osage 
Indians. The information in the article is taken from Grant 
Foreman’s book Indians and Pioneers. 





A history of the old courthouse of Howell county, which 
was built in 1883-1884, is published in the West Plains Journal 
of June 3, 1937. This issue of the Journal also contains a 
brief article on the judges that have served in the twentieth 
judicial circuit. 





A history of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church at Palmyra, 
which was organized in 1837, is published in the Palmyra 
Marion County Standard of June 23, 1937, and in the Palmyra 
Spectator of June 23, 1937. The history also embraces the 
activities of St. Paul’s College, which is now defunct. 





An address entitled ‘Some Interesting Incidents in Henry 
County History” made by A. Loyd Collins on August 12, 1937, 
before the Rotary Club at Clinton, Missouri, is reprinted in 
the Clinton Daily Democrat of August 13, 1937. 
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Article number four of the series of historical sketches on 
Linn county by Don Martin, entitled ‘In Days Gone By,” 
appears in the Brookfield Linn County Budget-Gazette of May 
10, 1937. This article deals with Linn county during the Civil 
war. 





Stanley Vestal’s new book, Mountain Men, is the subject 
of a long article by Paul I. Wellman in the Kansas City Times 
of June 17, 1937. Mountain Men discusses many Missourians 
who achieved renown in the West as trappers. 





An article on the history of Monett, Missouri, appears in 
the Monett Times of June 17, 1937. The article enumerates 
the steps by which Monett has grown from a pioneer town to 
what it is today. Photographs of old scenes and pioneer resi- 
dents of Monett as well as pictures of contemporary citizens 
and present-day buildings are also reproduced in this issue of 
the Times. 





A history of the churches of Monett, Missouri, is pub- 
lished in the Monett Times of June 24, 1937. 





Articles on the history of the Monett, Missouri, postoffice, 
which was established in 1881, appear in the Monett Times 
of May 27 and June 3, 1937. 





An historical sketch of the railroad popularly known as 
the “Frisco” appears in the Monett Times of June 24, 1937. 





A letter written by John W. Dodds while he was in camp 
during the Civil war is published in the May 19, 1937, issue 
of the Palmyra Marion County Standard. Incidents relating 
to camp life and the war are given in the letter. 





An article entitled ‘“‘T. B. Miller Proud of Home in Which 
Cole Younger Once Lived” appears in the Independence 
Examiner of June 25, 1937. 
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In the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of July 1, 1937, appears 
an article on Indian Springs, Missouri, entitled ‘“‘Once-Thriving 
Resort in McDonald County Now Ghost Town.” 





An article entitled “Brookfield Forty Years Ago” appears 
in the Brookfield Linn County Budget-Gazette of June 2, 1937. 





A series of articles on the early history of Warren county 
is published in the Warrenton Banner of July 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 
and August 6, and 13, 1937. 





In the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of August 13, 1937, 
appears a picture of an old building on Highway 66 near 
Arlington in Phelps county, Missouri, which is being preserved 
by the D. A. R. 





In an article by Sam Smith in the Kansas City Siar of 
July 25, 1937, special attention is given to the one trip made 
about 1853 by “‘Wind-Wagon Thomas” and his stockholders 
in the “wind-wagon”’ that Thomas had designed. 





A reminiscent article, written by a Kansas City Star 
reporter, describing the Star as it was twenty-seven years ago 
is published in the Kansas City Times of August 3, 1937. 





An article entitled “Catholic School at White Church 
Will Be Re-opened After Many Years,”’ by Mrs. C. H. Dotson, 
appears in the West Plains Journal of June 3, 1937. 





An article entitled “Civil War Days Along Slack’s 
Branch” appears in the Columbia Herald-Statesman of August 
12, 1937. 





A list of the soldiers from Christian county who entered 
service in the World war is given in the Ozark Christian County 
Republican of July 8, 1937. 
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An historical sketch of the churches of Miller county 
appears in the Jefferson City Missouri Magazine for August, 
1937. The sketch was written by Francis Jones, a student 
of the junior high school at Eldon, Missouri. 





The history of the street car system of Kansas City is 
outlined in the Kansas City Times of June 8, 1937. 





“Missourians Unite in Urging Completion of Arrow Rock 
Work,” is the title of an article in the Kansas City Star of 
June 13, 1937. 





An historical sketch of Ravenwood, Missouri, appears 
in the St. Joseph News-Press of August 8, 1937. 





An historical sketch of the town of Sheridan, Missouri, 
appears in the Maryville Daily Forum of August 17, 1937. 





A valuable sketch of Eugene Field appears in the St. 
Joseph News-Press of July 4, 1937. 





A history of the Zion Luthern Church at Gravelton, 
Missouri, compiled by the Rev. Theo. C. Predoehl, appears 
in the Fredericktown Democrat-News of May 27, 1937. 


A sketch of Rose O’Neill appears in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of August 29, 1937. 





A sketch of the life of John A. Hope of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, appears in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of June 29, 1937. 





A sketch of E. Emmons, mayor of Aurora from 1895 
to 1897, appears in the Aurora Advertiser of April 1, 1937. 
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HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Westward With Dragoons; The Journal of William Clark 
On His Expedition to Establish Fort Osage, August 25 to Sep- 
tember 22, 1808. Edited by Kate L. Gregg. (Fulton, Mo., 
The Ovid Bell Press, 1937. 97 pp.) Dr. Gregg’s school edi- 
tion of William Clark’s Journal is a rare and valuable addition 
to the sources of Missouri history. After briefly but ade- 
quately introducing the author, William Clark, Dr. Gregg 
presents the Journal, which is a day by day account of the 
march from St. Charles across Missouri and back to St. Louis 
during the months of August and September, 1808. The 
purpose of the expedition was to establish a fort and a govern- 
ment trading post on the edge of the Osage Indian country. 
The Journal gives an excellent description of the country. 
Rivers, creeks, salt springs, woods and prairies, as well as wild 
turkeys, bears, deer, elk and buffalo are described in this 
daily account of the marching dragoons. The selection of 
the site for Fort Osage, the Osage Indian treaty of 1808, 
the establishment of a government trading post, and the re- 
turn to St. Louis makes a dramatic diary which every student 
of pioneer Missouri will want to read. 


Students of Missouri history are greatly indebted to Dr. 
Gregg for obtaining from the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin this account of Clark’s twenty-nine-day expedition 
across Missouri. The Journal is also an excellent miniature 
of the interests and character of an outstanding soldier, 
administrator and Indian agent. It is significant, as Dr. 
Gregg points out, that William Clark was territorial governor 
of Missouri from 1813 to 1820, that he rose from his position 
as Indian agent to chief Indian agent, and finally in 1822 
to superintendent of Indian affairs west of the Mississippi 
river, a responsible position he held until his death on Sep- 
tember 1, 1838. 


Dr. Gregg, in editing the Journal, has set forth in great 
detail extensive explanations of terms, the historical signifi- 
cance of names, and the specific location of places referred 
to in the narrative. 
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The appendices contain copies of the Osage Indian 
treaties of September and November, 1808, an _ historical 
account of Mann’s Lick and the early town of St. Charles, 
together with a biography of Nicholas Boilvin, early agent 
of the United States to the loways and Sacs, and an auto- 
biography of George Champlin Sibley, the factor of the 
trading post established by Clark at Fort Osage. 

The book is well indexed and contains an excellent set 
of study guides for children. Two maps drawn by Clark are 
also included, one is the floor plan of Fort Osage and the 
other a map of Missouri. 





Early Missouri Book and Pamphlet Imprints, 1808- 
1830. By Douglas C. McMurtrie. (Chicago, 1937, mimeo- 
graphed. 17 pp.) This helpful bibliographical compilation 
is a reproduction in convenient form of the articles which 
Mr. McMurtrie published in the American Book Collector 
for February, March, and April, 1932. It presents a pre- 
liminary list of Missouri imprints found in fifteen libraries, 
including seven in Missouri. There are fifty-nine items de- 
scribed, six of which are believed to have been printed but 
which have not been located in any library. 

The compiler presented this list in 1932 with the realiza- 
tion that other titles would be discovered for inclusion in 
subsequent bibliographies. He also gave a brief description 
of the various presses and publishers in the State during 1808- 
1830. This preliminary list, now printed in separate form 
for more widespread distribution, will serve to arouse interest, 
and will also be of assistance to bibliographers checking 
these items in other libraries. 

[Editor’s Note: Of the fifty-nine items in this list The 
State Historical Society of Missouri is credited with sixteen, 
but it really has eighteen originals, plus four photofacsimiles 
and three photostatic copies, or a total of twenty-five of the 
fifty-three recorded by Mr. McMurtrie. The Society has, 
in addition, eleven other original editions, eight photostatic 
copies, and a record of two other volumes of which no copies 
are known to exist, making a total of twenty-one titles not 
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included in the above list. These, with Mr. McMurtrie’s 
fifty-nine titles, make a total of eighty imprints of Missouri 
presses for the years 1808-1830. Of these the Society has 
either an original or a copy of forty-four. Others have sub- 
sequently been found in other libraries.] 





American Newspapers, 1821-19386; A Union List of Files 
Available in the United States and Canada. Edited by Wini- 
fred Gregory, under the auspices of the Bibliographical Society 
of America. (New York, H. W. Wilson Company, 1937. 
791 pp.) This compilation supplies information which has 
long been needed by libraries and by persons requiring news- 
papers in research. Being composed of records from hundreds 
of public, private, and institutional libraries, as well as pub- 
lishing offices, this Union List enables the user to locate quickly 
all files of newspapers known to be in existence. 

The Missouri section, for example, comprises twenty-seven 
folio pages, and is a report on the newspaper holdings of 
fifty-four institutional and public libraries, six private libraries, 
and many publishing offices. In addition, Missouri news- 
papers in libraries of other states have been added to the 
record of the various files. The basic research for this sec- 
tion was done by The State Historical Society of Missouri, 
and records were contributed by all libraries in the State 
which have newspaper files. 

Newspapers published before 1821, and in Missouri 
these would include all of those from 1808 to 1820, were listed 
several years ago by C. S. Brigham in the Proceedings of 
the American Antiquarian Society. 





The County Historian. By Henry Clay Thompson, II. 
(Bonne Terre, Mo., Stewart Publishing Company, 1937. 
91 pp.) Mr. Thompson selected for his historical narrative 
one of Missouri’s oldest and most favored counties. American 
settlers began to stake out farms in St. Francois county as 
early as 1798, and Spanish land grant number seventy-three 
was located in the immediate vicinity of Bonne Terre. It 
was here that Sarah Barton Murphy organized what is possibly 
the first Sunday school west of the Mississippi river in Mis- 
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souri Territory. Just west of St. Francois county, in what 
is now Washington county, Moses Austin erected the first 
reverberatory furnace for smelting lead ore and sank the 
first shaft in Upper Louisiana. 

The book covers the period from 1795 to 1865 and con- 
tains sketches of many of the State’s oldest French and Amer- 
ican families. The sketches devoted to education, religion 
and industrial life are interesting and historically valuable. 
Indian escapes and thrilling incidents of pioneer life add 
zest to the narrative. One-third of the volume is devoted to 
Civil war battles in southeast Missouri. 

Mr. Thompson has had access to the major sources of 
Missouri history, many family records, and has interviewed 
many of the oldest and most substantial citizens. The articles 
were originally published serially in the Bonne Terre Bulletin 
during 1935-1936. 





History of the Growth and Development of Saint Joseph. 
By Nellie Utz in collaboration with G. Marion Wilson. 
({[St. Joseph], c1935. Mimeographed. 125 pp.) The 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the Pony Express, which was ob- 
served in 1935; the centennial of the Platte Purchase in 1937; 
and the 100th anniversary of the founding of St. Joseph, 
which will occur in 1943—all of these historical events, together 
with the common need of the teachers of St. Joseph for local 
material, inspired Miss Utz and Miss Wilson to compile a 
history of St. Joseph. 

The book is divided into four sections: Robidoux, the 
founder of St. Joseph; the Platte Purchase; the Pony Express; 
early transportation on the Missouri river; and the effect 
that the gold rush of ’49 had upon the growth of St. Joseph 
are considered in the first section, which is devoted to the his- 
tory of early St. Joseph. The second section, which is 
entitled ‘Industrial, Commercial, and Professional St. Joseph,” 
contains a brief sketch of each of the industries of St. Joseph 
and a brief history of transportation in St. Joseph. Eugene 
Field, the celebrated journalist, author, and poet; the late 
Mary Alicia Owen, folklorist; and Ada Claire Darby and 
Louise Platt Hauck, novelists, are a few of the persons men- 
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tioned in the third section, which is composed entirely of 
sketches of outstanding personalities of Si. Joseph. The 
Catholic and Protestant institutions, the public schools and 
other public and private institutions, and the government 
of the city of St. Joseph are discussed in the section devoted 
to the social institutions of the city. 


The history, which was mimeographed and bound by the 
St. Joseph school board, is used as reference material by 
the teachers and the students of the St. Joseph public schools. 
It is dedicated to the boys and girls of the grade schools of 
the city of St. Joseph and is entertainingly written in simple 
language. 


Official Land Entries in Montgomery County, Missouri. 
Compiled from Government Land Office Plats by Harris B. 
Dickey. (Montgomery City, Mo., B. M. Sisk Company, 
[1937]. 45 pp.) From old, and in many cases hardly legible, 
manuscript records Mr. Dickey has compiled a comprehen- 
sive and painstaking list of original land grants in Mont- 
gomery county, Missouri. For the convenience of research 
workers the grantees are arranged alphabetically with the 
date of grant, and the numbers of the section, township and 
range following the name under which the entry is made. 
This work is a valuable store of source material for students 
of local history. It is also valuable to those who are inter- 
ested in Missouri genealogy. Those interested in general 
Missouri history will also find in this well-arranged compila- 
tion of land office materials important data relating to the 
early settlement of Missouri. 

The most conspicuous value of Mr. Dickey’s work is 
its contribution to research. Mr. Dickey in his comment 
that ‘‘the settlers were from Kentucky, Virginia, and Ger- 
many, . . . " prophetically suggests the use that is cer- 
tain to be made of his work. It is hoped this compilation 
will stimulate others, especially in the older counties, to 
carry on similar studies. 

The land entries listed are those made within the present 
limits of Montgomery county. Most of the land was pur- 
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chased from the government through the land office at Palmyra 
between 1830 and 1850, and one entry was made as late as 
1888. A few Spanish grants were made in the county. 





Macon Chronicle-Herald Centennial Number 1837-1937. 
(Macon, Missouri, August 28, 1937. 104 pp.) This publica- 
tion is conspicuous for the number and variety of historical 
sketches it contains and for its excellent illustrations. In 
this 104-page centennial number of the Macon Chronicle- 
Herald may be found brief but valuable historical articles 
on Macon county churches, schools, lodges, clubs, professional 
and business organizations, pioneer settlers and settlements, 
Indian wars, bushwacker raids, pack-horse and ox-team 
transportation as well as on the first railroads, roads, auto- 
mobiles and aircraft. The historical sketches on the many 
outstanding persons, places and phases of the county’s his- 
tory, were contributed by individuals whose position or back- 
ground recommended their selection for the task. His- 
torically, the value of the work was increased by including 
lists of public officials, settlers who came to Macon county 
between 1827 and 1844, together with membership and 
attendance records of churches, schools, clubs and business 
organizations. 

Macon county appropriately celebrated its centennial 
anniversary on August 26-29, 1937, and Mr. Frank P. Briggs, 
editor of the Macon Chronicle-Herald, and his staff of writers 
have very definitely added to the historical interest of the 
occasion by this large and interesting edition. 

“The Farmer and the Cost of Local Rural Government 
in Missouri,” by Conrad H. Hammar and Glen T. Barton, 
has been issued as Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 
385, by the University of Missouri, in June, 1937. This 
is a study based upon figures and reports from the following 
Missouri counties: Atchison, Boone, Callaway, Carter, 
Franklin, Howard, Johnson, Macon, Newton, Ralls, and 
Shannon. Data was obtained for the years from 1914 to 
1934, and the study as a whole deals with current economic, 
social, and political factors which influence rural life. It is 
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a careful analysis based upon the best figures and facts ob- 
tainable, and is a noteworthy contribution. 

[Editor’s Note: Illustrative of the authors’ thoroughness 
and of the usefulness of The State Historical Society’s news- 
paper files is the following acknowledgment, from pages 9-10 
of the study: ‘The data themselves cover the period 1914 
to 1934, a stretch of 21 years, involving in all, 231 annual 
statements [i. e. county financial statements]. Most of these 
were obtained directly from the offices of the county clerks. 
Fortunately the files of the library of the State Historical 
Society maintained at Columbia were even more complete 
and not a half dozen years of the 231 were ultimately found 
tobe missing . . . .”] 





Seventy-five Years in Rolla, 1862-1937, Commemorating 
the Diamond Jubilee of St. Patrick’s Church, Rolla, Missouri, 
June 11-13, 1937. (n. p., n.d. 60 pp.) Writers of biog- 
raphies and genealogy students will find this little volume 
an excellent and valuable source of information, since it 
contains the baptismal and marriage records of St. Patrick’s 
Parish between January 18, 1862, and June 1, 1937. The 
baptismal records alone fill twenty double column pages. 
Dates are omitted from both sets of records; however, they 
are available in every case to interested parties. 

The booklet gives a brief historical resumé of St. Patrick’s 
Parish. It surveys the work of the early Jesuit missionaries 
in Phelps county, of Father Gallagher, and of the men and 
women who labored under frontier hardships to establish the 
Catholic church and bring its religious services to a frontier 
society. The building of the church at Rolla, the establish- 
ment of missions and additional churches at St. James, 
Cuba, Salem, White Church, Rosati, Dixon and Buelah, 
together with pictures of all of the respective church buildings 
except Buelah make an interesting historical sketch relating 
to Phelps county and the surrounding territory. 

The section devoted to education, while too brief, con- 
cisely presents the parochial educational developments from 
the days of Father Gallagher to the present, and quite ade- 
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quateley shows the educational interests of the pioneer church 
fathers. Although the historical value of the work is lessened 
by a tendency to summarize, it nevertheless meets very well 
the purpose for which it was published, namely to com- 
memorate the seventy-fifth anniversary of St. Patrick’s Parish 
in Rolla, Missouri. 





“Wild Flowers of Missouri; A Guide for Beginners,” 
by Theresa C. Rickett, illustrated by H. W. Rickett, was 
published in May, 1937, by the Agricultural Extension 
Service of the University of Missouri as Circular 363. This 
bulletin of 144 pages has much of interest to botanists and 
students of nature, and is a noteworthy contribution to the 
descriptive literature of Missouri. 





Very readable letters of Theophilus Woodward, who 
in 1846 left Champlain, New York, and settled in New Madrid, 
Missouri, are reproduced in the Moorsfield Antiquarian 
for May, 1937 (Vol. I, No. 1), which is published by the 
Moorsfield Press at Champlain, New York. The letters 
contain an interesting description of New Madrid. 


PERSONALS 


SAMUEL T. AypELotT: Born near Truxton, Mo., Jan. 
26, 1855; died in St. Louis, Mo., June 6, 1937. He was 
educated in the public schools of Warren county and in McGee 
College in Macon county. As representative from Warren 
county, he served in the 35th, 36th, 39th, 40th, and 41st 
General Assemblies. He farmed and taught school in Warren 
and Lincoln counties for a number of years. In 1904 he moved 
to Bellflower, Missouri, to engage in the banking business. 


THOMAS VAUGHN BopDINE: Born in Paris, Mo., Dec. 14, 
1869; died in Moberly, Mo., July 29, 1937. Mr. Bodine 
spent his entire life in Paris. After receiving his education 
in the schools at Paris, Missouri, he began working for the 
Monroe County Appeal in the early "90s. Soon afterward he 
began setting type for the Paris Mercury, with which paper 
he remained until his death. His weekly columns entitled 
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“The Scrap Bag” were widely read and commented upon. 
Mr. Bodine wrote many articles for magazines and newspapers. 
He was also the author of Up on Sunset Street and a co-author 
of Chronicles of the Civil War in Monroe County. He possessed 
a remarkably clear style and was a master of English. He 
was one of the most outstanding country newspaper editors 
in Missouri. 

Harry CLyMER: Born in Bates county, Mo., Oct. 15, 
1870; died in St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 28, 1937. In 1897 he was 
first elected to the legislature as representative from Crawford 
county. He served as mayor of Steelville from 1902 to 1905. 
In 1916 he was a delegate to the Republican national conven- 
tion at Chicago. From 1919 to 1923 he served as prosecuting 
attorney of Crawford county. In a special election held 
on February 9, 1935, Mr. Clymer was elected to the House of 
Representatives to fill the vacancy created by the death of 
S. J. Easterday. In November, 1936, he was again elected 
to the House of Representatives, and in the 59th General 
Assembly he was minority floor leader of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


JessE H. Coursautt: Born in Bellaire, Ohio, March 23, 
1871; died in Columbia, Mo., June 24, 1937. From Ohio 
State University he received an A. B. degree in 1893 and an 
A. M. degree in 1898. In 1900 he received an A. M. degree 
from Harvard University and in 1907 he received a Ph. D. 
degree from Columbia University. Before coming to the 
University of Missouri in 1905, Professor Coursault taught 
nine years in the schools of Columbis, Ohio. After serving 
as dean of the school of education at the University of Missouri 
from 1918 to 1923, he resigned to become professor of the 
history and philosophy of education, which position he held 
until his death. He was the author of several books. Since 
1913 he had been editor of the University of Missouri Bulletin, 
Education Series, and since 1928 he had been co-editor of the 
University of Missouri Studies, a quarterly of research. 


GEORGE REINALD DEAN: Born in Waterloo, IIl., Oct. 21, 
1865; died in Rolla, Mo., Aug. 18, 1937. From the Missouri 
School of Mines at Rolla he received his degree in civil en- 
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gineering in 1890 and his bachelor of sc:ence degree in 1891. 
He was professor of mathematics in Coe College at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and teacher of mathematics in Central High 
School at Kansas City, Missouri, before returning to the 
Missouri School of Mines in 1897 to become professor of 
mathematics there. He served in that capacity until 1935, 
when he retired as a beneficiary of the Carnegie Foundation. 


EuGENE Farr: Born near Gilman City, Mo., Oct. 19, 
1877; died in St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 13, 1937. He received his 
early education in the rural schools of Harrison county, Avalon 
College at Trenton, Missouri, and the State Normal School 
at Kirksville. On obtaining his A. B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 1904, he taught in a high school in 
Illinois one year before joining the faculty of the Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College at Kirksville. There he 
was assistant professor of history from 1905 to 1908, professor 
of American history from 1909 to 1916, and professor of 
political science from 1916 to 1925. For the year 1908- 
1909, he was an instructor in the University of Missouri, 
where he received his A. M. degree in 1909. He received his 
Ph. D. degree from Columbia University in 1923. Dr. Fair 
represented Adair county in the 51st General Assembly. He 
had been president of the Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College at Kirksville since 1925 and was elected president 
of the Missouri State Teachers Association in 1928. In 
1936, he served as president of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. Dr. Fair was the author of An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Oriental History, Government and 
Politics in Missouri, and Public Administration in Missouri. 
He had been an active member of the State Historical Society 
of Missouri since 1909 and a trustee of the Society and a 
member of its executive committee since 1924. 


CHARLES WILLIS GREEN: Born in Madison, Ohio, 
July 29, 1860; died in Brookfield, Mo., Aug. 3, 1937. At 
an early age he came from Ohio to Missouri. After residing 
a few years in Bucklin he moved to Brookfield, where he 
spent the rest of his life. On September 28, 1882, he founded 
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the Brookfield Argus and continued to be editor of the paper 
until his death fifty-five years later. Mr. Green served several 
State institutions. He was chief clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the Missouri legislature for two terms. 
He also served as a member and as president of the board 
of regents of the Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
at Kirksville for twenty years and on the board of managers 
of the Missouri School for the Blind at St. Louis for two 
terms. 


Moses G. LAVENDER: Born near Jonesburg, Mo., 
Nov. 16, 1874; died in New Florence, Mo., Aug. 12, 1937. 
After receiving his education in a rural school near Jonesburg, 
he began his newspaper career in 1897 in a printing office 
located in Jonesburg. In 1901 he went to New Florence, 
Missouri, and worked on the Montgomery County Leader 
and the Montgomery Standard. He then spent two years in 
Fulton, Missouri, working on the Fulton Gazette. In 1917 
he returned to Montgomery City and started a paper in 
partnership with Gale F. Johnston. Soon he bought out 
his partner, moved his plant to New Florence, and purchased 
the Montgomery County Leader, which he edited until his 
death. 


WALTER Ewrnc Morrow: Born at Warrensburg, Mo., 
Jan. 4, 1872; died at Warrensburg, Mo., June 20, 1937. 
He received the degree of bachelor of arts from the State 
Teachers College at Warrensburg, and in 1918 he obtained 
his A. M. degree from the George Peabody College in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. He taught in schools located in Arrow 
Rock, Odessa, and Warrensburg. He was superintendent 
of schools at Warrensburg from 1902 to 1909. In 1909 he 
began teaching at the State Teachers College at Warrens- 
burg and in 1928 he was made a dean of the school, which 
position he held until his death. William Jewell College in 
1931 conferred on him the honorary degree of doctor of laws. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


GLASGOW EVENTS DURING 1852-1853 


Excerpt from old newspaper files, reprinted in the Glasgow Missourian, 
September 10, 1936. 

June 3, 1852. The con‘ract for constructing the Glasgow and Hunts- 
ville Plank Road was taken on Tuesday by Messrs. English, Dohany and 
Co., of Indiana. The distance is twenty-six miles and their bid was $84,000, 
including bridges, toll houses, and gates; the road to be completed by next 
April year. They will begin operation in a few weeks. 


November 11, 1852. We understand Mr. Geo. C. Bingham will visit 
our city in a short time and will have with him two of his celebrated paint- 
ings, the ‘County Election” and the ‘Emigration of Daniel Boon.” We 
advise all who can procure a sight of the works of art not to lose the oppor- 
tunity. One of them the “County Election” is being engraved on a large 
scale and in the best style of art and will be furnished to subscribers at 
$10.00. 


January 6, 1853. Negroes hired New Year’s Day at Fayette at from 
$80 to $140 per annum. A few extra good hands went higher. From 
$900 to $1200 was readily given for stout men. 

January 20, 1853. $3000 was raised in Glasgow for a telegraph line 
from Boonville. $3500 was raised in Brunswick to extend it to that 
place. 


April 21, 1853. Messrs. Wm. R. Boggs, Ferguson Sheppard, Wm. F. 
Sheppard and Jas. Shephard of this county crossed the river at this place 
this week with a drove of cattle for California. This is the second trip of 
the first named gentlemen. 

August 5, 1853. The Plank Road is progressing and the work of laying 
plank has commenced. It is expected that five miles will be completed 
and a toll gate erected by the middle of next month. Rainy weather has 
retarded the work and laborers are hard to procure in spite of the fact that 
they are paying high wages. 

May 26, 1853. The telegraph between Glasgow and Brunswick 
opened May 24th. The masts for crossing the river will be up in a few 
days and then we shall have instantaneous communication with St. Louis 
and the east. ...... 

September 29, 1853. We are experiencing an extraordinary drouth. 
Not enough rain to lay the dust for three months. Water for ordinary use 
and for stock in many sections in quite scarce. 

December 29, 1853. A fine, fat Buffalo will be slaughtered next 
Saturday evening and the meat offered for sale. Those in want of a good 
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steak or roast should “put in” early. The animal is in fine condition 
and those who have read about buffalo feasts on the plains can now enjoy 
one athome. ...... 


WHO WAS J. M. C., KILLED IN 1815? 
From the St. Louis Missouri Gazette, July 27, 1816. 


About the ist of June last, John Monroe esq. of Boons Lick, accom- 
panied by his brother and Capt. Stephen Cole, went out to hunt Buffaloe 
in the forks of the Mine river. On the 10th, they fell in with a great 
number of deserted Indian lodges, near which on an eminence, a hut was 
discovered, in which was laid out in a sitting posture, the body of a man 
having on the following clothing. A fur Hat, Berrisford Wig, under which 
remained some fine flaxen hair, scarlet regimental Coat, with two brilliant 
Epaulets, a jacket of spotted cassimere with silver vines running through 
the spots, Nankin pantaloons with feet, and very neat shoes. He had a 
gold headed bamboo cane (without a sword) placed between his legs, having 
the letters J. M. C. engraved on the head. 


We have spoken to several Indian agents, interpreters and traders, 
who have had considerable intercourse with the Indians of the Missouri, 
but they declare they never heard of a character answering the above 
description. 


It is well known that the English had several of their officers traversing 
the Indian Country during the late war, and we are led to believe that this 
man belonged to that corps. It is supposed he had lain there about 18 
months. His scalp was taken off, probably by some other tribe than the 
one who entombed him so carefully. 


River Mine empties itself into the Missouri on the south side, opposite 
Boons Lick settlement. The water of this river is as salt as tide water. 


[The following version appears in A History of Cooper County Missouri, 
by Henry C. Levens and Nathaniel M. Drake, published in St. Louis in 
1876, pages 45-47:] 


In the year 1818, Joseph Stevens, who died in 1836, Major Stephen 
Cole and Wm. Ross, the hatter, started west on a hunting and exploring 
tour, and traveled as far as the present site of Knob Noster. At that time 
all the country west of the present boundary line of Cooper county was a 
wilderness, no person living in it. About six miles southeast of the present 
site of Sedalia, in Pettis county, on the farm now owned by a man by the 
name of Warren, near Flat Creek, they discovered what appeared to be a 
large, high and peculiarly shaped Indian mound. They examined it 
pretty closely, and found on one side that the wolves had scratched an 
opening into it. After enlarging it, so as to admit them, they beheld a 
remarkable sight. They found themselves in what resembled a room, about 
eight feet square, with a ceiling of logs, just high enough to permit a tall 
man to stand erect. On the side opposite where they had entered, sat an 
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officer dressed in full military uniform, with gold epaulettes upon his 
shoulders, gold lace fringing every seam of his coat, cocked military hat, 
knee breeches, lace stockings and morocco slippers. As he sat erect upon 
a seat hewed out of a log, nothing but the gastly hue and leathery appear- 
ance of his skin would have suggested but that he was alive. By his side 
stood a heavy gold-headed cane. His features were complete, and his 
flesh free from decay, though dried to the consistency of leather. The 
place in which the body was found, was very peculiar. A place about 
eight feet square and two feet deep had been dug in the earth. The sides 
had been walled up with sod, until it was high enough for the purpose, 
reaching several feet above the surface of the ground. The top was then 
covered with poles, which ran up to a point in the center like the roof of a 
house. Then the poles and the surrounding walls were covered with sod 
two or three feet deep, cut from the prairie near by, thus excluding entirely 
the rain and air. When they left the place, William Ross, being the oldest 
man of the party, took the cane as a memento, but nothing else was touched. 


Who this officer was, from whence he came, what he was doing in this 
part of the country, what was the cause of his death, and when and by 
whom he was thus singularly entombed, has not, and perhaps never will 
be known. But he was supposed, by many, to have been a British officer, 
who, during the war of 1812, passed around by way of Canada into the 
Indian country, to incite the Indians against the whites; yet this is only 


conjecture, though those who discovered his body, account for him in 
that way. 


Soon after this, Joseph Stephens, Sr., now living near Petersburg, on 
the O. V. & S. K. Railroad, in company with James D. Campbell, went 
into that part of the country bee hunting, and visited the burial place of 
this officer. They found that part of the roof had fallen in, and that 
the wolves had eaten all of the flesh off the body, so that nothing but the 
skeleton and clothes remained. Joseph Stephens took the epaulettes, as a 
memento, but nothing else was disturbed. As his mother objected to his 
keeping the epaulettes, he melted them into a large ball, which was worth 
fifteen or twenty dollars, as it was solid gold. This description of the burial 
place, &c., was obtained from the last mentioned Joseph Stephens, and 
is correct, although several different accounts have been published. 


[Editor’s Note: Still another version, quoting Mr. Munroe, appears 
in the Account of an Expedition From Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains 
Performed in the Years 1819, 1820, which is the journal of Major Stephen 
H. Long’s expedition (Early Western Travels, edited by R. G. Thwaites, 
Vol. 14, pp. 151-153). This version says the body was found in a mound 
about eight feet high, that the man had been scalped, and that on a button 
taken from his shoulder was stamped the word “Philadelphia.” Mr. 
Munroe (or Monroe) took the cane with the initials on it, and another mem- 
ber of the party took the button.] 
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STORY TOLD ON GENERAL MARMADUKE 
From the Columbia Missouri Herald, October 20, 1887. 


Gov. John S. Marmaduke of Missouri returned from a two months’ 
trip to Europe the other day and is now in the city [New York City]. 
He likes Europe only as a brief change and has not seen any country to 
equal his state. A good story was told on the governor yesterday in the 


lobby of the Bartholdi hotel by one of his friends, and he confessed it was 
true. 


During the war Gen. Marmaduke’s name became a household word 
west of the Mississippi. He commanded a brigade and saw a great deal 
of service. On one occasion he had to make a private trip through a 
section of country sympathizing with the Confederacy, and where he and his 
troops were well known. He was riding along accompanied by several 
of his staff officers when he met a well-known major, who asked him to 
call at his house and tell his wife he was safe and sound. The next day the 
general saw a handsome residence near the road and knew by the descrip- 
tion that it was the major’s. He was received by the major’s grandmother 
and asked to wait a while for the wife, who would appear as soon as she 
completed her toilet. A beautiful garden was near the house and the 
grandmother invited the gentleman (she did not know he was Gen. Marma- 
duke) to walk with her until the major’s wife would appear. After strolling 
in the garden for a few minutes the gentleman noticed a great razor-backed 


hog chained in one corner; it was about the ugliest looking animal of the 
swine species. 

“That hog,” said the grandmother, “‘is the worst animal I ever saw. 
He breaks into any place, steals and roots up everything; nothing escapes 
him, and we have to keep him chained. Would you like to guess the hog’s 
name?” 

“T cannot, I am afraid.” 

“Oh, do try.” 

“Bonaparte, George Washington, Benedict Arnold?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I give it up.” 

“His name is Gen. Marmaduke.” 


‘‘Madame, permit me to introduce to you the two-legged animal, Gen. 
Marmaduke.” 


The old lady fainted. 


LETTER FROM MARK TWAIN 
From the Kansas City Star, July 22, 1901. 

“Mark Twain” will not be able to attend the Missouri day celebration 
in Kansas City on August 10, to commemorate the state’s admission to the 
union, but he has written a letter in regard to it that will be read to his 
fellow Missourians on that day. The letter was received today by E. L. 
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Dimmitt, secretary of the Missouri Jubilee association. ‘‘Mark Twain” 
was born at Florida, in Monroe county, and he was one of the first to be 
asked to take part in the celebration of the state’s eightieth birthday 
Mr. Clemens’ letter is as follows: 


Among the Adirondack Lakes 
July 19, 1901. 


Dear Sir: 


By an error in the plans, things go wrong-end-first in this world; and 
so, much precious time is lost and matters of urgent importance are fatally 
retarded. Invitations which a brisk young fellow should get, and which 
would transport him with joy, are delayed and impeded and obstructed 
until they are fifty years overdue when they reach him. It has happened 
again in this case. When I was a boy in Missouri I was always on the 
lookout for invitations, but they always miscarried and went wandering 
through the aisles of time, and now they are arriving when I am old and 
rheumatic and can’t travel, and must lose my chance. I have lost a world 
of delight through this matter of the delaying of invitations. Fifty years 
ago I would have gone eagerly across the world to help celebrate anything 
that might turn up; it would have made no difference to me what it was so 
that I was there and allowed a chance to make a noise. 


The whole scheme of things is turned wrong-end-to. Life should 
begin with age and its privileges and accumulations and end with youth 
and its capacity to splendidly enjoy such advantages, As things are now, 
when in youth a dollar would bring you a hundred pleasures, you can’t 
get it; when you are old you get it, and there’s nothing worth buying with 
itthen. It’s an epitome of life. The first half of it consists of the capacity 
to enjoy, without the chance; the last half consists of the chance without 
the capacity. 


I am admonished in many ways that time is pushing me inexorably 
along. I am approaching the threshold of age; in 1977 I shall be 142. 
This is not time to be flitting about the earth; I must cease from the activi- 
ties proper to youth and begin to take on the dignities and gravities and 
inertia proper to that season of honorable senility which is on its way and 
imminent—as indicated above. Yours is a great and memorable occasion, 
and as a son of Missouri I should hold it a high privilege to be there and 
share your just pride in the state’s achievements, but I must deny myself 
the indulgence, while thanking you earnestly for the prized honor you have 
done me in asking me to be present. 


Very truly yours, 


S. L. CLEMENs. 
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EARLY USE OF COAL BY STEAMBOATS ON MISSISSIPPI 
From the St. Louis Missouri Argus, August 11, 1840. 


Wood and Stone Coal Yard.—We direct the attention of commanders 
and officers of steamboats to the advertisement of a wood and stone coal 
yard on the Mississippi, about half way between this city and the mouth 
of the Ohio. 

We believe it is the first attempt to establish a point where steam- 
boats can obtain a regular supply of stone coal, and consider the matter 
important as a step towards the general use of that kind of fuel on board 
of steamboats, which, wherever it has been introduced, has caused a 
great saving in that item of their expense. 


To Steamboat Officers. 


Wood and Stone Coal Yard on the Mississippi River—The under- 
signed respectfully informs the officers of steamboats that he has on hand 
and intends keeping a regular and constant supply of wood and stone-coal 
for steamboats at his landing on Big Island, half a mile above the mouth 
of Muddy River, Illinois. The wood is well seasoned ash, gum, cotton- 
wood, &c. The stone-coal is from extensive coal banks on Muddy River, 
and is considered superior to any in America for steam furnaces and steam- 
boats. It is free from all properties which destroy the fire-bars, and will 
prove the most economical fuel for steamboats. 

The above articles will be supplied to steamboats on the most moderate 
terms. The landing is good for the largest class of boats, at all stages of 
water. 


W. S. Thomas & Co. 
Bulletin copy 3 times. 


EARLY MISSISSIPPI RIVER STEAMBOATS 


Written by Charles M. Murray in the Charleston Democrat, December 24, 
1936. 

In Tetwiler’s history of Mississippi county, it is stated that the first 
steam boat to ascend the Mississippi River to St. Louis was the ‘‘General 
Pike’”’ in 1817. If that be true the development in building steam boats, 
and their use as carriers of freight and passengers, was very rapid, as 
evidenced by the number of steamboats we know to have been plying the 
Mississippi and stopping at Bird’s Point 15 or 20 years after the ‘General 
Pike” made its first trip to St. Louis. 

A warehouse at Bird’s Point kept a ledger that is now in possession 
of a prominent Charleston family. This warehouse did a freight storage 
and general merchandise business and sold supplies to steam boats stopping 


In giving the names of boats care is taken to write them exactly as 
they appear on the pages of the ledger and in one or more cases they give 
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lists of purchases. On December 31, 1831, the “Steamboat Atlantic” 
purchased 31 cords of ashwood for $54.25, 6 bushels of Irish potatoes for 
$2.25, two venison hams for $3.00, 22 pounds of butter for $2.75, 58 pounds 
*poark $2.32, 63 pounds soap $1.92; borrowed cash $1.00, for storage of 
10 hogshead of sugar $5; for storage of 89094 pounds freight, $44.27. This 
account was paid February 3, 1832. Other boats were “Ben Franklin 
S B” December 24, 1831; “S Boat Dove” January 9, 1834; “S B Boat 
Charleston,”’ February 17, 1832 and August 10, 1832. “‘S Boat Galena” 
August 1832; Steamboat ‘‘Whig’”’ September 17, 1832; ‘““Arab S B’”’ October 
4, 1832; “SB Return” April 10, 1833; “‘S. B. Mettamora,”” March 10, 1833; 
“S B Experiment,’’ December 2, 1832; ‘‘Powhattan S. B.,’’ September 
1832; “S. B. Michigan,” April 6, 1833, and June 1835, etc. 

When the first steamboat went to St. Louis of course it caused much 
interest and curiosity at the different landings. At. St. Mary’s, Missouri, 
a crowd, gathered to see it and among those present was William “Buck” 
Homich, who had fought with the Tennessee Volunteers under General 
Jackson at the Battle of New Orleans. After being mustered out of service, 
and on his way to his home in Tennessee, he had fought with Indians 
who had wanted to take his rations away from him. But when the steam- 
boat whistled for the landing he bolted and ‘ran half a mile” and got 
behind a hill...... 


MR. KANE WAS AN EARLY MISSOURI ARTIST 


From the St. Louis Missouri Republican (weekly), September 28, 1839. 

Mr. Kane, an artist of considerable attainment and a young man of 
much worth, has two fancy sketches, one of a family of emigrants encamped 
by a stream, the other a dog fight, both really beautiful paintings, but our 
space just now will not permit us doing justice to their merits. He has 
consented to put two of them up to be drawn or raffled for. Twenty 
chances at five dollars each. Mr. Kane’s stand is on Market street, be- 
tween Third and Fourth, where we advise all who wish for a handsome 
parlour ornament to call and look at the pictures. 


EXPEDITION AGAINST INDIANS OF WESTERN MISSOURI IN 1814 


From the St. Louis Missouri Gazette & Illinois Advertiser, September 24, 
1814. 

The party who ascended the Missouri by water, about the time Maj. 
Taylor’s command ascended the Mississippi, amounted to forty-five men, 
under the command of Cap. Edward Hempstead. The mounted men 
under the command of Gen. Dodge, including 40 or 50 Shawanees, might 
perhaps amount to 300, viz. Cap. John Thompson's troop from St. Louis, 
Cap. Daugherty’s troop from Cape Girardeau, and Cap. Cooper’s troop 
of Boons Lick settlement. Tire whole having formed a junction at the 
upper settlement, proceeded to the Miami fort, a little below Fort Osage, 
on the south side of the Missouri. The Indians had deserted the fort and 
were scattered in the woods, but were soon collected and brought to this 
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place, to the number of 152 men, women and children. The mounted 
men of St. Louis and Cape Girardeau have gone on to Cape a grai. 

These Miamis or Piankashaws, are reduced to the most abject poverty 
and wretchedness. It will be recollected they were sent to the west by 
Gov. Harrison, in order to detach them from the prophets [Prophet’s]} 
band. They came to the Mississippi, and from thence wandered to the 
Missouri, from whence they have now been taken. 

Some say, they have covertly assisted in the murdering and plunder- 
ings on the frontiers. Others say, they are a nation who have evinced a 
friendly deportment towards the United States since the commencement 
of the war. 


PAWHUSKA, OSAGE CHIEF 


By Ward L. Schrantz in the Carthage Evening Press, March 18, 1937. 


Mrs. Roosevelt was entertained at Pawhuska, Okla., the other day 
by the Osage Indians. Pawhuska was the name of a chief of the Grand 
Osages who once ruled his people in the region of which ‘Carthage is now a 
part. He was also known to the American waites 2s ‘“‘White Hair’ and 
to the French traders as ‘‘Cheveux Blancs,” both of which seems to be the 
translation of the Osage name. The spelling of the native name varies 
on old treaties. In the treaty of 1808 by which the Osages relinquished 
their title to all lands in Missouri east of a north and south line which ran 
three miles east of Carthage, it appears as ‘‘Papuisea,’’ on a treaty of 1818 
it is ‘‘Paheksaw or The White Hairs,’’ and in the treaty of 1825 by which 
the Osage gave up the ground Carthage now occupies and all other terri- 
tory east of a north and south line 25 miles west of the Missouri State line, 
it appears as ‘‘Pahusca or White Hair’’—but the signer was the same man. 
Later chiefs also adopted the name of this illustrious forebear and so it 
finally was applied to the town which grew up in the final ‘Osage Nation” 
in Oklahoma. 


STATE CAPITOL BUILDINGS AT ST. CHARLES 


Excerpts from a letter by Ben L. Emmons of St. Charles, Missouri, to 
Fred Graham, of Columbia, Missouri, February 11, 1936. Printed by 
permission. 

Dear Mr. Graham. Your inquiry of February 10, 1936, concerning 
the Old State House in St. Charles from 1821 to 1826, received. 

The original buildings still exist. What is known as the Peck’s 
building has never been changed, except partition on the second floor. 
The old Chauncy Shepard building on north side of Peck building, has a 
new front, but interior remains the same, only in better condition than the 
Peck building. For that reason, in 1921, I suggested to the K. of C. to 
put the tablet on the south wall of the Shepard building, as there was no 
space on the brick wall of the Peck building sufficient or permanent enough 
to hold it. 
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There has been for years (50) considerable controversy over the original 
state buildings. Mr. Carr Edwards, who claimed to have made a thorough 
investigation of the records, published an article in pamphlet form, showing 
that the County Court leased the Peck row (two buildings) in compliance 
with an agreement made by the citizens of St. Charles with the State, to 
furnish the necessary buildings, etc., for the Legislature. That agree- 
ment, I presume, you can find in the State Historical Society at Columbia, 
together with Mr. Edwards’ history...... It must be borne in mind 
that only the second stories of each of these buildings was used for a State 
House. The Pecks conducted a store on the first floor of their building 
and old Chauncy Shepard and family lived on the first floor of his building. 
The Peck buildings were owned by Charles and Ruluff Peck, who con- 
ducted a general merchandising store. 

Mr. Shepard’s occupation I never heard. He must have had some 
means. His son, Charles P. Shepard married Margaret Ellen Kirkpatrick, 
an aunt of my wife. Old Chauncy and my father, Benjamin Emmons 
the IV, furnished the music for the dances and balls here in St. Charles 
and Portage des Sioux, up to the death of Mr. Shepard in February, 1841. 
They were very intimate, although Mr. Shepard was considerable older 
than my father. This recital may be somewhat out of place, but you will 
readily see the bearing it has on facts herein set forth 

You no doubt know, my grandfather, Benj. Emmons, was a member 
of the first Legislature. My father in 1821 was about 12 or 13 years old. 
His brother-in-law, Robert McCloud, was the owner and publisher of the 
Missourian. 1 have often heard my father state that the Old State House 
was composed of the Peck building and the Shepard building. The Legis- 
lature met in the Peck building and the committee rooms and Governor's 
office was on the second floor of the Shepard building. When Louis H. 
Breker bought the old Shepard building it was publicly stated he pur- 
chased part of the Old State building. He remodeled the front, and simply 
repaired the interior. In 1921 I took a group through the Breker building 
and showed them the marks of the archway that had been filled up be- 
tween it and the old Peck building. It was well defined. The owners 
of the old Peck building refused to permit us to look it over. Now why 
that archway, if it had not been used in connection with the Peck building? 
I not only heard the history of the Old State buildings from my father, 
but also from other old citizens, fifty years ago. I never heard anyone 
dispute Mr. Breker’s claim, except Mr. Carr Edwards. I might further 
state, Mr. Breker, from 1867 to about 1872, was an office boy in my father’s 
office, and studied law in his office. The Peck buildings are still in exist- 
ence, with no exterior changes, but in poor condition and need repairs 
badly. I have never been on the second floor of the Peck building, but 
have heard there was also an archway on a larger scale between the two 
buildings which is now sealed up. I do not know of anyone who knew the 
history of St. Charles better than my father. I can distinctly remember 
when any discussion came up relating to early history of Old St. Charles, 
but someone would remark ‘‘Let us ask Col. Emmons, he will know.” 
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The well defined archway on the south side of the Breker-Shepard building 
showing connection with the Peck building, I think is conclusive proof 
that this building constituted a part of the old State House. 


CAPITOL BUILDING OF 1826-1837 


From the St. Louis Missouri Republican, March 12, 1823. 

Agreeably to the provisions of an act of the General Assembly of the 
State of Missouri entitled ‘“‘an act to provide for the sale of certain lots, 
and the building of a State-House in the City of Jefferson,” the permanent 
seat of government for this state, the trustees appointed by said act will, 
on the first Monday in May next, at the said city, offer for sale to highest 
bidder, for cash or auditor's warrants, 


TWO HUNDRED LOTS, 


in said City...... it is thought that all persons wishing to vest money in 
town property will do well to attend the sale, and from the intention of 
many to purchase at the sale and commence improving the ensuing season, 
it is thought that mechanics of all descriptions will find it to their interest 
to attend and make purchases. 

At the same time and place will be let out to the lowest bidder the 


BUILDING AND FINISHING OF A GOOD BRICK BUILDING, 


to be sixty feet long, and forty feet wide, the foundation to be well laid 
with rock, in lime and sand morter [sic]; and to be sunk as deep in the 
ground as the trustees may think necessary. The house to be two stories 
high, with three rooms and passage on the lower story, and three rooms 
and passage above, the necessary doors and windows, and eight fire places 
all to be finished in a good style, agreeably to a plan the tr tees will 
exhibit on the day the house shall be let out, or before, if apjiication is 
made to them near the city of Jefferson. The trustees reserve to them- 
selves the privilege of superintending the said building, to see that the 
materials are good, and put up according to the agreement which shall be 
entered into between them and the undertaker or undertakers. And it is 
further understood, that the undertaker or undertakers will receive the 
amount the house is bid off at, in cash or auditors warrants, one third paid 
in hand, one third in twelve months, and the remaining one third in eighteen 
months from the day of sale. 

Josiah Ramsey, Jr. 

John C. Gordon, Trustees. 

Adam Hope, 


City of Jefferson, Jan. 16th, 1823. 
{Editor’s Note: There is apparently no picture, drawing, or plan of 
this building extant, and the State Historical Society of Missouri wishes to 


locate, if possible, any such drawings or plans. The building was destroyed 
by fire on November 14, 1837.] 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR GROWING CORN IN 1862 
Written by F. G. in the St. Louis Valley Farmer, July, 1862. 


I have an experience of over ten years in growing corn. My experience 
has led me to the following conclusions: That corn should be planted three 
and a half feet in the rows, and the same distance in the hills, which enables 
the cultivator to do the most of the work, the hoe but little. There should 
be no hilling, th egrass and weeds simply kept out, and the ground stirred. 
The soil should be loose and mellow to as great a depth as possible, either 
by plowing in the spring if the ground is hard packed by the snow or rain, 
or grass prevails; or, if these are not present, sub-soiling (in addition to 
the fall plowing). The blacker the soil and the richer the better. A half 
dozen or more kernels to each hill at planting, thinned out to about three 
stalks, is my practice. After planting, the ground (or at least the hills) 
should be sown over with a mixture of ashes and plaster, say two or three 
bushels of ashes to one of plaster. Soot is better than ashes, and if scattered 
over the entire ground after each dressing, has a wonderful effect. A 
greater effect than all is a little hog manure in the hill. The strength of 
this, however, lasts only till the corn is somewhat advanced, unless there 
is considerable added, and mixed with the soil to some depth. But a 
little in each hill will give a vigorous start to corn. Hog manure on corn 


is ‘worth its weight in gold.” The soot will darken the soil, and thus 
draw the heat. 


Much is depending on your seed-corn. If you select the early large 
ears, you will get the same. But if this is continued with the same corn, 
it will dwindle it; your crop will grow less every year. It is best to change 
your seed-corn every year. Get it from your neighbors—or, better, from 
afar—or, better still, a new variety. It is seldom that a new variety misses 
—such has been my experience. New varieties improve on a new soil; 
whereas the same corn continued for years on the same soil, I have known 
to run out. A very deep, rich soil will vary this sometimes. Such a soil 
will produce almost anything under any circumstances. Still, change 
will be beneficial here. 


ST. LOUIS CORK FACTORIES, 1844-1873 


From an undated clipping from a St. Louis newspaper, probably about 
1873. 

The first cork manufactory in St. Louis was established some time in 
the year 1844. Cutting corks by machinery had not yet begun to be prac- 
tised in this country or Europe. The business here continued to be very 
meagre for many years after its introduction, and it has been but a few 
years ago that this industry assumed its present very respectable dimen- 
sions. Some time ago, say five years, a machine invented in the east was 
put up and operated in this city, but it was found, upon several months’ 
trial, that the expense of cutting corks by machinery was greater than by 
hand. The machine used was capable of cutting 100 gross, equal to 15,000 
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per day. To adapt the cork to the machine it was necessary to submit it 
to a scalding process by application of boiling water or steam, in order to 
soften it sufficiently to be operated upon by the cutting apparatus. A 
similar but somewhat larger machine is now employed in the Pittsburg 
and New York factories. The corks made by these machines are a trifle 
more uniform in size and shape, but are not regarded as being equal to the 
hand-cut article...... 

Cork is imported in bales of 170 pounds, at a cost to the purchaser of 
from four to forty cents per pound. When delivered at the manufactory 
the bark is assorted by experienced cork men, who size it for different 
purposes, as soda corks, champagne, etc...... 

There are two cork manufactories in St. Louis. That of James Burn- 
side, located at No. 20 South Third street, is the oldest. The proprietor 
has had twenty-four years practical experience in the business, and has 
been established in St. Louis for eight years. The corks cut at this estab- 
lishment are exclusively hand work, 

The quantity disposed of each year is calculated to be about 175,000 
gross of all sizes and classes, ranging from one-third of an inch in diameter 
to over two inches in size. Hundreds of immense sacks fill the storeroom, 
while the assorting process separating the good and common articles, 
continues from day today. The annual sales of this house exceed $50,000. 
Jost & Voelker, at No. 24 South Second street, will receive during the 
coming month 300 bales of cork for the summer trade. Their sales amount 
each year to over 150,000 gross. This firm have been operating for about 
one year, selling $30,000 during the last twelve months, and look for an 
increase of 50 per cent in the next year’s sales. The corks cut here are 
handmade. The two manufactories here supply the city to a great extent, 
besides furnishing considerable quantities to many sections north, west 
and south of St. Louis...... 


JESSE CARROLL’S TAVERN IN HOLT COUNTY 


Letter from Dave L. Barbour of Oregon, Mo., to the Kansas City Star 
of January 23, 1936. 

I read in The Star Sunday, January 6, an account of the old stage tavern 
near Excelsior Springs and that it and one at Arrow Rock were the only 
remaining ones in Missouri. 

We have one in Holt county, Missouri, located in the southwest Sec. 
28, Twp. 60, Range 37, now owned and occupied by Joseph Lentz as a 
dwelling house on his farm. The place has been remodeled to some extent 
but the buildings are the same. Also a part of the old stage barn now is 
standing and in use by Mr. Lentz. This place was built by Jesse Carroll 
between 1841 and 1844 (date not exact) for a stage tavern and was run as 
such for many years. 

Jesse McIntyer informs me Jesse Carroll was his grandfather and that 
his mother was born in this house November 31, 1846, and that his grand- 
father built the first courthouse and jail in Holt county. 
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The stage crossed the Nodaway river to enter Holt county at what is 
called the rapids on Bramels ferry. This stage line was started originally 
about 1843 by a company of Mormons. It carried the mail between St. 
Joseph, Mo., by way of Savannah and Fillmore to Council Bluffs, then 
known as Cainsville. The Mormons later sold the line to Frost, the great 
overland mail contractor. 


Hugh Brohan, a farmer in Holt county, told me he had known this 
stage tavern seventy-seven years. James Edding said he had known the 
tavern seventy-five years. He is past eighty years old and lives near the 
tavern on the farm on which he was born. 
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